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THE NINE DAYS WONDER—THE MISSING LADY DOCTOR 


This is Miss Sophia Frances Hickman, who was a doctor at the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, and whose disappearance on August 15 has created 
much excitement throughout the country. She received her medical education at this hospital and in 1902 took her M.D. degree with first-class 
honours at Brussels 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable, 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES,.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
8raphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Minor ENGtisH Poems oF Jonn Mitton. With an Introduction and Notes 
by H. C. Beeching. ‘The Little Library.” 1s.6d. net. (Methuen.) 


Ers. By W. Pett Ridge. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Tue Mississippi BusBLE. By Emerson Hough. 6s. (Methuen.) 
ParTNERS THREE. By May Crommelin. 6s. (John Long.) 

A FLAME oF Fire. By Joseph Hocking. 3s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
IpyLis or THE Nortu. By R. H. Forster. 3s. 6d. (John Long.) 
Tue Rose oF Joy. By Mary Findlater. 6s. (Methuen.) 
ReEsurRGAM. By L. T. Meade. 6s. (Methuen.) 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - = - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THE Tarer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 
DRE Nes leh. OU NG De Motel lat 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title-page for Vol. VII. are also ready, and 
can be obtained from — 


Tue TatLer OrrFice: 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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[OND ON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Cc OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Wm. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. FRANK CURZON. 


Messrs REEVES-SMITH and SYDNEY VALENTINE'S SEASON, 
SATURDAY, Sept. 5, and EVERY EVENING at 8.:0 
THE CLIMBERS, by Crype Fitcu. 

An original modern Play in Four Acts. 

FIRST MATINEE. WEDNESDAY Sept. 9, at 2.30, and Every WEDNESDAY 
and SATURDAY. Box Office now open, to to 5, 

FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Admission, 1s. Daily, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS. ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. “FIGHTING THE FLAMES." TWICE 
DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30, Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. THRILLING RESCUES, 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON, ARTILLERY CO.'s BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. CONTINENTAL CIRCUS 
GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—River of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider's Web—Manége Mécanique—The Biograph. 


COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 

Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF, Special terms for Families. 

—Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams ‘* Royal," North Berwick. Telephone, No.3. SEVEN 
First-cLtass Gotr CourRsES IN THE VICINITY. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Hor—ELs MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare, 


“Mr. PUNCH IN BOND STREET.” 


Original Drawings from 


“PUN CH,” 


IncLupInc Works By LINLEY SAMBOURNE, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
E. T. REED, RAVEN HILL, PHIL MAY, and others. 


Also Pictures by HERBERT J. FINN, GROSVENOR THOMAS, and others. 


NOW ON VIEW. ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS of Famous Works by 
Old and Modern Masters from the National Galleries of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


ieee = WwW: ©:©@: DB URW GAVE Rays 
37, New Bond Street, W. 


NOW READY. 
Vols. I.—XIII. of 
Aba melas (Seeks lala, 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes, 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 
Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


Sey EES The Best dfs Us 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newpacen | SPH ave: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 


will contain, among a multitude of other subjects, 


PRISCILLA, THE PURITAN MAIDEN. 


(SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT IN COLourRs.) 
THE NAVAL MANGEUVRES. | THE KING AT MARIENBAD, 
DE HUNERAL Or LORD) | SHE MACEDONIATGRISIG: 


SALISBURY AT HATFIELD 
THE LAUNCH OF H.MS. | BARRY PAIN’S HUMOROUS 
ARTICLE. 


“ DOMINION.” 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


He RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 


as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND S1AMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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the Hour. 


the London correspondent of La Patrie is a creature of the 


Gossip of 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The King in Vienna. — King Edward has left Marienbad 
and for three days is staying at the venerable Hofburg in 
Vienna in what are known as the Fremden apartments. 
The Daily Telegraph in 


There are eight rooms in the suite. 
an extremely interesting article says 
that the reception saloon with its two 
large windows facing the outer Burg 
is worthy to be the dwelling of a fine 
art collector with great means. Per- 
haps the most valuable of its contents 
are golden-woven Flemish Gobelins 
tapestry representing ‘‘ Romulus and 
the Rape of the Sabines.’’ All the 
windows face the outer court of the 
Burg, the windows of the state apart- 
ments running parallel to the face of 
the ancient inner court and to the 
Emperor’s own suite of rooms. 


Our Popular King.—Although the ex- 
change of visits between King Edward 
and the President did very much good 
in promoting amity there is something 
to be wished for still. Somebody has 
sent me from Paris acopy of La Patrie, 
that journal which comes so musically 
on the ear as one sits in the cafés on the 
boulevards at night. Here I read an 
article on ‘‘ The Unpopularity of the 
English King.” It is a letter supposed 
to be written by an Englishman in 
London to La Patvie. Now the word, 
“unpopular,” is about the last that 
could possibly be used in connection 
with King Edward. I suppose that 
every subject of the British Crown 
would agree with me that during the 
two years that he has reigned King 
Edward has proved himself quite the 
most popular monarch that this coun- 
try has ever seen. One can only 
arrive at the conclusion, therefore. that 


THE VETERAN WHO VISITED KING EDWARD 


The King during his stay at Marienbad has visited the 
Podhornberg to see the splendid panorama obtainable from 
the tower on the top of the mountain. The keeper of the 
tower, a veteran who fought under Rahetzy in 1848, accom- 
panied his Majesty and told the story of his life at the request 
of the King, who afterwards invited the old man to come and 
see him at Marienbad. The veteran arrived at the Weimar 
Hotel the next day, and in the course of an interview with the 
King received the Victorian medal and a gift of money. The 
King also gave an order for new ribbons for the medals which 
. the old man was wearing 


imagination who resides in a modest lodging in the heart 
of Paris. Even there we know that he does not now express 
the views of the French people. 


Irish v. Irish—The Spectator prints the following in its 
Saturday’s issue :— 


When the lower Irish come here our high standard 
of comfort, our heavy ideals of work and duty, throw 
them completely off their balance. 


Now, the assistant-editor of the 
Spectator is an Irishman, Mr. Charles 
Graves. What would be thought 
of an Englishman who held a con- 
spicuous position on a French news- 
paper and allowed such things as this 
about Englishmen to be printed in 
his journal? A man should stick to 
his country even when she is in the 
wrong. Asa matter of fact the lower- 
class Irishmen are as much or as little 
thrown off their balance by changed 
conditions as the lower class of any 
other nation. Some are and some 
are not. The lowest class of any 
nation are those of its blood who 
do not say, ‘‘My country, right o 
wrong.” 


A Blue Book as a Sensation.— Rarely 
has a silly season and more rarely has 
a blue book caused such a tremendous 
sensation as the report of the War 
Commission with its 22,000 questions. 
The mysterious disappearance of the 
lady doctor, passive resistance, and the 
fiscal question—the three great ques- 
tions of the moment—have paled, and 
newspapers of every shade of opinion 
have joined in a chorus of criticism 
which includes some wild talk about 
impeaching Lord Lansdowne. The 
rehabilitation of Sir William Butler is 
the most picturesque aspect of the 
evidence 


THE KING AT MARIENBAD—HIS° MAJESTY LEAVING THE WEIMAR HOTEL FOR A DRIVE 
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The Dublin Horse Show.—The show 
was a great success last week, especially 
from the horse point of view. There 
were 1,421 entries as compared with 
1,300 in 1902, and as one critic put it 
the total number of first-class horses was second only by 
ten animals to the high-water mark of 1897. 


Lafayette 
THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW—MR. CARDEN’S GREY PULLET 


The Dublin Horse Show. 


First prize thoroughbred brood mare, and winner of the Coote Challenge Cup 


Mr. Astor New Home.—Mr. Wal- 
dorf Astor is rather given to utilising his 
various baronial residences as the setting 
for his studies in historic fiction, the Pall 
Mall Magazine being usually the vehicle for 
presenting these literary efforts to the public. 
Having exhausted the scenic and _ historic 
possibilities of Cliveden he has recently laid 
the medizeval atmosphere of Hever Castle 
near Edenbridge (his last territorial pur- 
chase) under contribution. This castle 
once belonged (vide the guide books passim) 
to the father of Queen Anne Boleyn and is 
highly picturesque, having a moat and other 
romantic accessories. Hever is well known 
to artists; indeed, various academicians, 
including amongst them Messrs. Storey, 
Yeames, and Stone, used to rent it for the 
summer. It is not generally known that 
their tenancy of the castle is humorously 
described in Sir F. C. Burnand’s inimitable 
Happy Thoughts. 


Lafayette 


THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW—MR. McBRIDE’S SPECK 


First prize four-year-old mare (hunter) up to 15 st. 
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The Author of ‘‘The Cardinal.”— 
Mr. Louis Napoleon Parker, the author 
of the play which reintroduced Mr. 
Willard to Londoners on Monday night, 
is quite a cosmopolitan. He was born 
in France and educated in Germany, and speaks these 
languages as fluently as he does English. Indeed, ona recent 
occasion he addressed a Wagner dinner in town in French, 
German, and English. I always remember one little point 
about him. During the celebrations of Queen Victoria’s 
sixtieth anniversary he placed an illuminated device outside 
his house bearing the legend, ‘‘ V.R. (a happy family).” 


_ “What Happened to Jones.”—Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
surely a prophet in his own family. The company that set 
out on tour on August 24 with his latest play, Whitewashing 
Julia, is managed by his brother, Mr. Sylvanus Dauncey, 
and his son-in-law, Mr. M. V. Levaux. His daughters, 
Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones and Miss Ethelwyn Arthur- 
Jones, are both in the cast, whilst a son-in-law, Mr. Leslie 
Faber, plays the name-part in The Highwayman, which 
serves for a curtain-raiser to the other. — 


Admission to Railway Stations.—Perhaps there is no byelaw 
which is more continually and universally broken than that 
which at a great many railway stations forbids any persons 
except passengers to remain on the platform. There can be 
no doubt but that there are a number of persons who are to 
be seen hanging round nearly every railway station who 
have no business there and who are a nuisance both to the 
railway officials and passengers. A plan was adopted some 
time since on a railway near Nice of charging 3d. for admis- 
sion to the platforms to persons who were not passengers, 
and the company made quite a small revenue in this way. 
Here it sometimes requires the purchase of a ~enny ticket. 


Lafayette 


THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW—MR. GEMMELL’S HARNESS HORSE 


First prize in this class 


The Trail of the Board School.—The metropolitan magis- 
trates would find their work rather dull but for the streaks 
of humour that interlard the more tragic routine. Not long 
ago the following dialogue was rehearsed at one of the 
courts, the interlocutors being ‘‘ His Worship” and a would- 
be surety for bail. ‘ What are you? ” ‘A small timber 
merchant, yer Wordchip.” ‘‘Where do you carry on 
business?” ‘In Blank Street, yer Wordchip.” ‘ What 
number?” ‘No number, yer Wordchip.” ‘Any name 
to the house ?”’ ‘No, yer Wordchip.” ‘Then what kind 
of a house is it?’ ‘No house, yer Wordchip.” ‘“ Pray 
where do you carry on business then?” “ In the street, yer 
Wordchip.” ‘*Oh, and what do you sell?” ‘Matches, 
yer Wordchip.” ‘Stand down!”’ said his ‘* Wordchip ” 
sternly to the timber merchant. 


Dogs at Funerals.—The other day three Newfoundland 
dogs, wearing little crape collars, which gave them a very 
pathetic appearance, followed the remains of their owner, 
who was a dog-fancier, to his last resting place at Norwooa 
Cemetery. There was a dog belonging to a family living 
in Bandon in the county Cork some years ago that hada 
peculiar fancy for attending funerals and was a reguler 
attendant at all that passed through the town. One day, 
however, this self-constituted mourner was run over by a 
carriage at a funeral and so terminated his career. ~ 
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GEORGE JONAS 


Aged thirteen; saved his friend in 


the Regent's Canal 


ARTHUR TRENELL 


Aged thirteen; saved a girl in 
the Ribble at Lytham 


FOUR BRAVE BOYS WHO HAVE JUST BEEN 


Trinity Lights.—The Trinity Corpora- 
tion has charge of all the lights and 
buoys and other seamarks on our coasts. 
The headquarters of this admirable 


institution are at Trinity Wharf, Black- 


wall, so far as the fitting out of lightships and buoys is 
concerned, the Elder Brethren’s varied work being conducted 


at Trinity House, just 
by the Tower, where 
amongst the promi- 
nent officials is Mr. 
E, Price Edwards, 
the author of an ex- 
cellent work on our 
seamarks. At Trinity 
Wharf, the superin- 
tendent of which is 
Mr. J. G. Browne, 
there are two towers 
which are familiar to 
all travellers up and 
down the Thames. 
These are the struc- 
tures in which experi- 
ments with lights for 
lightvessels and light- 
houses are conducted, 
and in which the 
lamps and other ap- 
pliances for warning 
mariners are 
thoroughly tested 
before being put into 
use. The Corporation 
is now busy with ex- 
periments in wireless 
telegraphy. 


The Latest Strong Woman. 


the Royal Engineers. 


CHARLES MAY 


Aged ten; saved a boy in Bushey 
Park Pond 


TRINITY WHARF AT BLACKWALL 


Where the buoys are equipped for service as silent sentinels at sea 


THOMAS BELLAMY 


Aged thirteen; saved a lad in 


the Regent’s Canal 


AWARDED THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY’S MEDAL 


A Military Family.—Major F. C. 
Marsh, who has been killed in northern 
Nigeria, came of a family which has 
served the state well. His father, 
Colonel Jeremy Taylor Marsh, was in 
Of his five surviving brothers four 
hold commissions in the army, while the fifth has only 


recently _ retired. 
Major Marsh, who 
was educated at 
Cheltenham and 
Sandhurst, entered 
the Royal West Kent 
Regiment in 1866, 
He went to Nigeria 
in 1897, then he had 
a spell of fighting in 
South Africa, and 
after the relief of 
Mafeking _ received 
the brevet of major. 
He commanded the 
Protectorate KRegi- 
ment for a time and 
was also commandant 
of mounted infantry 
in Egypt, in 1902, 
leaving last March 
for Nigeria. He 
commanded the re- 
cent attack on Burmi, 
but was killed by 
a poisoned arrow 
while leading his 
men. Major Marsh’s 
early death is lament- 
able. 


Vulcana and Atlas, the strong people at the Pavilion, are Welsh and are appearing in London for the first time. 


VULCANA, THE WONDERFUL ATHLETE AT THE PAVILION, PICCADILLY 


Vulcana is just out of her teens and has always been strong. 


Her brother taught her, and to-day she is the most scientific ,weight-lifter in the world. She is about 5 ft. 4 in. in height and. weighs ro st. 10 lb. She lifts any 
weight from 56 Ib. to 2501b, by what is known as the slow-press, one-handed lift. Vulcana is a domesticated young woman who loves home work and can tuck the 


family dresser or piano under one arm and walk away with it. 


Her diet and mode of living generally are those of the average healthy English girl 
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complete the circle in fifty days. He 


of Fife looks upon the custom of Piles hopes to do it in forty-eight. The 
tipping with great disfavour and con- The Missing Lady Doctor. present record is 644 days and is held 


siders the practice where his guests and 


by Mr. George Griffith, who tra- 


servants are concerned as tantamount velled by ordinary means of con- 
to an insult to his hospitality. He has been known, it is veyance only. The previous holder was Nelly Bly, who 
said, to speak his mind to an offending guest whom he had got round in seventy-four days. Mr. Griffith naturally had 


caught flagrante delicto. His 
august father-in-law, King 
Edward, who often visits the 
duke’s fine sporting estates in 
Scotland—Duff House, Banff- 
shire, and Mar Lodge, Aberdeen- 
shire—makes use of a pretty little 
stratagem in order to circumvent 
the duke’s understood household 
decree. Whenever his Majesty 
wishes—on the deer ground or 
in the coverts when the duke is 
near—to signify approval of a 
smart gillie, deft loader, or active 
beater he asks the lucky servant 
for his pipe. 


The King’s Pipe.—Thereafter 
King Edward knocks the ashes 
out of the humble clay or briar 
and fills it with a cut of his own 
choice mixture in which he has 
concealed a gold coin. Thena 
match is applied, but hey 
presto! it will not light, and 
with a remark that ‘it doesn’t 
draw at all” and a twinkle in 
his grey eye our King hands it 
back to the lucky owner, who it 
may be guessed speedily discovers 
the cause of its temporary defect. 
It is said that the duke some 
time ago discovered the King’s 
little game, and in these days 
when he is heard on the moor or 
in the pheasant preserves asking 
a keeper for his pipe his noble 
son-in-law is seen to turn aside 
with a smile and become very 
interested in another direction. 


To Break the Record.—Mr. J. 


the advantage of the lady. He 
was apprenticed on a Liverpool 
‘“lime-juicer’’ before he was 
sixteen and subsequently roughed 
it on the Wallaby track, then 


SUBSTANTIAL REWARD.) © ci: 


Pacific; and though he after- 
Mi ! Ss Ge | N G J wards ‘softened’? as a school- 
master on shore he was still hard 

r) A 
as nails and spare as a lath when 
On August 15th, 1903, from the Royal Free Hospital, he set out on his race against 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.G., time. Since then the New York 
Journal has sent a messenger boy 
A YOUNG LADY DOCTOR. round a segment of the globe by 
: special. trains and steamers in 
sixty-two days. But the cute 
Yankee cut a short circle well up 
in the northern hemisphere ; he 
did not, like his predecessors, 
make a bond fide circuit round 
the greater circumference of the 
meridian line. There were no 
Deutschlands for globe-trotters in 
Mr. Griffith’s time; now there 
are so many that Mr. Doherty 
may considerably reduce the 

record. 


29 years of age, about 5-ft. 9-ins in height. of a powerful build. fair, light brown : ° . 
hair worn on the sides of her high forehead, large grey eyes, full lips, red and Women Not Mentioned in Wills. 


healthy sun-burnt complexion. clad in a blue blouse with a very large turn-down —A man recently died in Austria 


collar well open at the neck and, it is thought, a dark blue alpaca walking skirt . is 1 
and waterproof ulster no corset, a white and black hat and large shoes She bequeathing all his money to his 


usually wears large gold-rimmed spectacles Her names SOPHIA FRANCES HICKMAN. sons and none to his daughters, 

She is usually called “FANNY.” Is fond of the country and River Thames, and adding a codicil to the effect that 

may be hiding in woods or sheds, cr wandering about having lost her memory. his detestation of women was such 
é é 

that he could not mention even 


INFORMATION TO BE GIVEN AT ANY POLICE STATION, OR TO Mr. HICKMAN, of 57, . ‘| 
Pourtfeld Gardens, South Kensington, London. S.W.. and 155, restiecss streets] ORG; the names of his own daug hters 


London, E.C., by whom a Substantiai Reward will be Paid 


in his will. The will was con- 
tested but was upheld by the 
THE POSTER ISSUED FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE court. M. de Goncourt, who 

Mead con dmeennee left £500 to the daughter of 


Alphonse Daudet, once declared 


C. Doherty, the enterprising Junior Conservative Clubman he would never leave a penny to any woman he knew, and 
who leaves London on September g to rush round the as a matter of fact Mdlle. Daudet was the only woman 
world in record time, is determined to win his bet and mentioned in his will. 


HIS THIRD cup 


SANDY Hock 
SUMMER GARDEN 


The Old Belle: If it is too strong try another brew, Sir Thomas 


It won’t raich, Wully 
Come down, mon, an’ I'll whuttle a longer one 


THE CUP RACE AS JUDGED BEFOREHAND BY THE “NEW YORK WORLD” 
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ALAS, POOR YORICK! 


The skeleton of Touchstone, the celebrated and sensational winner of the St. 
Leger, at the Duke of Westminster's seat, Eaton Hall. Touchstone had one more 
rib than other horses, and a robin every year builds its nest in the horse's skull 


A Great Mind Misun- 
derstood.—Time and _ per- 
spective are needed to 
appreciate the greatness 
of the late Lord Salisbury. 
He had too much intellect 
and a great deal too much 
humour to be rated at 
his proper value by con- 
temporaries. W here 
other men dimly discerned 
a great truth he threw 
its whole outlines into a 
brilliant sentence. The 
idea was illuminated as 
by a lightning flash, and 
like a lightning flash it 
scorched where it struck. 
Hence dull men _ hated 
him before he acquired 
restraint, but to an intel- 
lectual man his speeches 
were a treat. His caustic 
humour was the greatest 
stumbling block in his 
career as a statesman. 
The average man is sus- 
picious of humour, and 
when Lord Salisbury 
allowed his wit to play recklessly round serious things 
its coruscations became “ blazing indiscretions.” Fleet 
Street never forgave him for the mot that ‘no person 
of education could learn anything worth knowing from 
a penny paper.” The House of Commons never 
forgot that when the Speaker called him to order for 
stigmatising somebody’s conduct as ‘“‘ more worthy of 
an attorney than a statesman ”’ he apologised to the 
attorneys. Even Bismarck misunderstood him, and 
did not live long enough to learn that the “ lath painted 
to look like iron” was in reality supple steel which 
bent and bowed when obstacles interposed, yet always 
got home. In foreign politics Lord Salisbury may 
have been careless of small details but he clung to 
essentials, and he had the infinite patience that is 
genius itself. 


Lord Salisbury as Journalist.—There is a great deal 
of exaggeration about the circumstances under which 
Lord Salisbury when he was Lord Robert Cecil 
became connected with the press. Asa younger son 
he may not have been a Creesus, but he had a settled 
£600 a year from one source alone besides other 
income. He was not driven into journalism by any 
means; he simply drifted into it like most of the men 


A MATCH FOR £500 


Mr. Horatio Bottomley’s Le Blizon, which beat Mr. J. B. Joel's Stindridge in a match at 
Hurst Park 
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on the press who 
are worth their 
salt. When he 
was at Oxford 
he happened to 
know Thomas Hamber of Oriel, who was afterwards editor 
of the Standard. Hence his connection with that paper as 
leader writer. Then the Saturday Review belonged to his 
brother-in-law, Beresford Hope, and was edited by his 
friend, Douglas Cook. What could have been more natural 
than that the brilliant young man who dominated the 
“Union” at Oxford should contribute to its pages? The 
stories that make him out to have been an impecunious 
inhabitant of Grub Street owe much to the imagination, 
or rather suffer from the lack of it. 


ALAS, POOR YORICK! 


Fortunes in Motor Fines.—The police courts are making a 
very profitable source of income from the fines paid by 
motorists, which seem to be steadily on the increase. 
Every day fines varying from £10 to tos. flow into the 
coffers of the police courts all over the country, and in many 
cases must more than suffice to pay the expenses of the 
officials connected with the courts. It would be interesting 
to learn the exact amount of revenue derived from these 
fines and how it is applied. 


The Mares’ Race.—If expectation is realised and the King 
goes to Doncaster there ought to be a record race for the 
St. Leger on the gth. I have always thought the great day 
there affords the lover of horseflesh better sport than the 
Derby. The fillies, at all events, are in finer form; in 
May they are apt to 
be more or less out of 
sorts, and to say the 
least they are -erratic 
‘in their running. Then 
the Doncaster course is 
far superior to the one at 
Epsom; there is no Tat- 
tenham Corner and no 
abrupt descent after an 
awkward turn like the one 
that shakes up even a 
good colt in the Derby. 
By the way, fillies 
carry 3 lb. less than 
colts — another conces- 
sion to sex. Previous 
to 1882 the allowance 
was 5 lb., but the fillies 
ran away with so many 
races that the weights 
had to be altered. Even 
now they win more 
than their share of events 
at Doncaster. This is 
quite a contrast to the 
Derby, where not three 
in 120 of the winners 
have been mares. 


THIS IS NOT A HORSE BUT A FISH 


This fish, which was caught off Iceland by the trawler, Indian, of Boston, created quite a sensation 
in the Lincolnshire town when it was landed. It was identified by naturalists as the Deal fish, 
» Trachypterus Arcticus. Ithas eyes3 in. across and is 7or8in. long. Itis rarely met with 
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The Grasmere Sports.—The annual 
sports at Grasmere proved extremely 
interesting again this year, for they just 
have that local touch which differen- 
tiates them from all 
Nowhere else is such wrestling to be seen, while the race 
to the top of Silver How is one of the most exciting events 
you can see in any such competition. No fewer than 200 


competitors entered 
for the wrestling. 
The pictures show 
the herculean frames 
of the antagonists. 
The great men from 
all the dales were 
there. The belt was 
carried off by Mat 
Steadman, son of the 
famous George Stead- 
man. Everybody 
who is anybody in 
the district was pre- 
sent, including Lord 
Cross. 


Taxing a Doll’s 
House.—The Ameri- 
can tax assessors 
would appear to be 
very: original and 
resourceful officials 
indeed. They have 
actually gone—or at 
any rate want to go— 
the length of levying 
a tax on a little girl’s 
doll’s house. It seems 
that some time ago 
the grandfather of 
Stella K. Sequine of 
Nutley, New Jersey, 
was good enough to 
build that young lady 
a magnificent little 
mansion for the 
accommodation of her 
beloved dolls. It is 
12 ft. high, has two 
floors, each with three 
rooms, and—in the 
language of sale 
announcements — is 
no doubt ‘replete 


with every modern convenience.” 
the neighbourhood have seen and admired it, and when the 
tax assessors came along they admired it too as a means 


sports. 


All the girls and boys of 


HEAVYW EIGHT WRESTLERS AT THE GRASMERE SPORTS 


The champion, Steadman, is on the extreme right 


WRESTLING AT THE GRASMERE SPORTS 
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of raising revenue. on the ground 
that it was big enough for a grown man 
A DOLL’S MANSION. to live in hee ieee the doll’s house 
to the state taxes. The little girl’s 
father has refused to pay, contending 
that there is no precedent for the assessors’ action, the tax 
laws not authorising a tax ona doll’s house. The officials 
reply that a house is a house, whether it be for live people 


or for dolls, and that 
they would have no 
hesitation in assessing 
a dog’s kennel if it 
happened to be as 
fine and large as this 
imposing abode for 
dolls. The whole 
town of Nutley has 
become interested in 
the controversy, the 
sympathies of the in- 
habitants being, it is 
almost needless to 
say, against the im- 
position of a tax on 
such a building as a 
doll’s house. 


Many Happy Re- 
turns to—Seplember 2: 
Lady Kinnaird; Lord 
George Seymour, 1881 ; 
Lord Brougham, 1836 ; 
M. Paul Bourget, 1852. 
September 3: Queen of 
the Hellenes; Lord 
Borthwick, 1867 ; Lord 
Lindsey, 1861; Lord 
Kensington, 1873. Sept- 
ember 4; Lord Dal- 
housie, 1878; Sir C. 
Dilke, 1843; Sir Ludo- 
vic Grant, 1862. Sept- 
ember 5: Duchess of 
Leeds; Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, 1858; Sir 
William Brampton 
Gurdon, 1840. Septem- 
ber 6: Lord Boston, 
1860; Lord Haldon, 
1846; Sir Archibald 
A unter, 1856 - Str 
Walter. Stirling, 1839. 
September 7: Duchess 


of Portland; Lady Breadaltane,; Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, 1837, Lord Revelstoke, 1863, September 8; Lady Stavor- 
dale; Lord Sinclair, 1831; Lord Herbert, 1880. 


WONDERS OF NATURE AT THE ALHAMBRA—THE CHAMELEON AND THE BEE 


IN ACTION 


These illustrations are from the series of scientific pictures called ‘‘The Unseen World." They have been photographed by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, bioscoped by Mr. 
Charles Urban, and move like other “animated pictures.’’ Thus you will see the chameleon shooting out its prodigious tongue and the bees at work in the hive. One 
of our greatest scientific authorities in a private letter to the Editor describes this exhibition as ‘‘ epoch-making"’ and perfectly splendid 
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THE PAPAL ARMS 


Ee vetyone knows that the late Pope was nominally a 
prisoner in the Vatican. That circumstance is due 
to the unification of Italy in the reign of Pius IX., when 
General Cordona and his troops'marched into Rome, followed 
by the proclamation of Victor Emmanuel as King of all Italy 
and the removal of the seat of government of the Italian 
kingdom from Florence to Rome, thus ending for the time 
being the temporal power of the Pope. The house of Savoy 
conceded to the Papacy authority over St. Peter’s Church 


VATICAN AND QUIRINAL 


WILL THE POPE DROP THE CIRCLET OF 
TEMPORAL POWER FROM THE 
TRIPLE CROWN? 


A Symposium of Opinion from Prominent Roman 
Catholics in England. 


THE TATLER 


THE KING’S ARMS 


The Duke of Norfolk replied through his secretary as 
follows :— 


I am directed by the Duke of Norfolk to express his regret 
that he cannot oblige you as he makes a rule of not making 
communications of the kind you suggest. 


Mrs. Meynell, the famous poet and exceedingly able 
critic, writes as follows :— 


Pray excuse me, but I hardly think I ought to rush into the 


and the large concourse of buildings known as the Vatican. 


Complete jurisdiction was 
assigned to the Pope 
within that very limited 
territory. He was able to 
keep up his troops and was 
in all senses the monarch 
ofa tiny principality. But 
these same troops, the 
picturesque Swiss Guards 
for example, are required 
to don civilian uniform 
when they leave the gates 
of the Vatican behind 
them. 

They and all papal 
officials come under the 
jurisdiction of the King of 
Italy from the moment 
they are outside the walls 
of the papal palace. But 
it may be safely said that 
the eyes of the Roman 
Catholic Church, at least 
in Italy, are ever fixed with 
longing on the City of 
the Seven Hills. It still 
sighs for temporal power, 
and every good Catholic 
throughout Rome _ and 
Italy dreams of a Pope 
who shall hold temporal 
as well as spiritual juris- 
diction. 

Is this the view of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 
not only in its corporate 
but also in its individual 
capacity? THE TaTLeR 
has endeavoured to ascer- 
tain by asking a dozen 
representative Roman 


Catholics in England, 
their names being as 
follows :— 


The Duke of Norfolk 
The Marquis of Ripon 
The Earl of Denbigh 
Mrs. Meynell 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 

Sir Frank Burnand 
Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Lord Llandaff 


temporal power fray in print. 


The Inhabitants of the Roman Provinces having acquired the 


liberty of giving solemn expression to their will have declared 


almost unanimously in favour of the annexation of Rome and its 
territory to the Constitutional Monarchy of Victor Emmanuel II. 
and his descendants. : 

In going to Rome Italy encounters one of the greatest questions 
of modern times. It ts to reconcile the national and religious 
sentiment, while protecting the independence and spiritual 
authority of the Holy See in the midst of the freedom inherent 
in modern society. The Temporal Power of the Holy 
Father has ceased to exist. We accept this responsibility with 
courage, for we are sure to bring to the solution of the problem 
animpartial spirit, filled with the most sincere respect for the 
religious sentiments of the Catholic population. 

The Temporal Power of the Holy See was the last relic of the 
institutions of the Middle Ages. Ata period in which the ideas 
of sovereignty and property were not clearly separated, in which 
the moral force had no efficacious sanction in public opinion, the 
confusion of the two powers might not have been without utility. 
But in our times it is not necessary to possess a territory and to 
have subjects to exercise a great moral authority. 


A political sovereignty which rests not on the consent of the 
populations and cannot be transformed according to social exigen- 


cies can no longer exist. Compulsion as to matters of faith 
rejected by all modern States found in the Temporal Power its 
last asylum. Henceforth every appeal to the secular sword will 
be suppressed at Rome and the Church will profit in its turn by 
Sreedom. Freed from embarrassments and the transitory neces- 
sities of politics, the religious authority will find in the respectful 
adhesion of the consciences of men its true sovereignty. 

Our first duty, therefore, in making Rome the capital of Italy 
ts to declare that the Catholic world will not be menaced in its 
beliefs by the effect of the completion of our unity. 

We entertain a firm hope that the moment will come when 
the Holy Father will appreciate the immense advantage of the 
liberty which we offer to the Church, and when he will cease to 
regret a power, all the advantages of which remain to him, while 
he only loses its embarrassments and dangerous responsibilities. 


ITALY’'S REPUDIATION OF THE TEMPORAL POWER 


As contained in the Italian Government's notification to its diplomatic 
agents, dated Florence, October 18, 1870 


Mr. Justice Mathew 
Rey. Sir David Hunter-Blair 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward 


I have an entirely open mind on the subject. 


I have madefa rule not to appear in 


this way except when the sub- 
jects I write about and best 
understand are in question. 
And though I think I see 
my way clearly enough in 
disliking the temporal power 
I have not studied the 
question much. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the 
most distinguished pub- 
licist in this country on 
the side of Roman Catho- 
licism, says :— 


I ‘am not in favour of its 
abandonment until some 
other expedient has been 
devised for making secure 
the sovereign status and 
complete independence of 
the Papacy. The acceptance 
of the Law of Guarantees 
would leave the Pope at the 
mercy of a vote of the Italian 
Parliament, which might at 
any time prove to be as 
hostile to the interests of 
Christianity as the present 
French Chamber. 


Mr. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, who is known to 
fame alike as a poet of 
distinction and as a 
breeder of Arab horses, 
writes :— 


In answer to your ques- 
tion of August 5 I write to 
say that I consider it essen- 
tial to the Papacy that the 
Pope should be indepen- 
dent of all other sovereign 
authority at Rome. 


The Earl of Denbigh is 
less definite :— 


Lord Denbigh presents 
his compliments and begs to 
say that he does not care at 
the present moment to give 
expression to any opinions 
on the above subject. 


Sir Frank Burnand writes :— 


The temporal 


Lord Brampton (Mr. Justice Hawkins) 


The question asked was, “Are you in favour of the com- 
plete abandonment of all claim for temporal power on the 
part of the Papacy?” Sir A. Conan Doyle responded 
promptly and unequivocally with the answer, “ Yes, cer- 
tainly.”’ But although educated at Stonyhurst College I 
am not quite sure that the famous novelist is now a member 
of the Church of his fathers, the well-known Irish Doyles. 
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power is not essential to the exercise of the spiritual. 


Sir David Hunter-Blair, the Master of Hunter-Blair 
Hall, Oxford, writes :— 


I can answer in three words, ost certainly not. 


Four out of the twelve have not answered, although 
this, of course, may be due to absence from town at this 
season of the year. 
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CENTENARY OF A GREAT IRISHMAN 


Concerning Robert Emmet’s Love for Sarah Curran. 


N o one who has 

an eye for 
character and the 
romance of charac- 
ter can forget that 
this summer marks 
the centenary of 
Robert Emmet and 
of that mirage-like 
after-glow of the 
’98, the Irish No- 
Rising of July, 
1803. There are 
but two opinions, 
equally emphatic, 
held to-day about 
Emmet’s politics; 
there is but one 
about himself. He 
had every charm 
which birth and 
breeding, heroism 
and _ fascination, 
culture and power, 
genius and disinte- 
rested goodness can give toa young man. His mind fed upon 
Roman literature, and he might be called the last genuine 
republican tribune; or, to make a yet truer historical 
affiliation, he was a straggler from Vergniaud’s Gironde. 
His very face is a purely Girondin face in its set wistfulness 
and premature sagacity, and he had all the Girondin turn 
for theorising under conditions which make the application 
of lofty ideas not only foolish but flatly impossible. Inno- 
cence in a publicist isa fatal handicap. Emmet, by ill luck, 
carried no insincerities in his pack, and no cynicisms for 
the mal seme d’Adamo. He seems to have been the only 
denizen of his own jasper-walled universe, and to have made 
the mistake of thinking that he could serve men in ours. He 
was not wholly unlike Shelley. A contemporary said of 
him: ‘‘So gifted a creature does not appear once in a 
thousand years.” 

Emmet was all virtue as well as all brain; and about 
both there is just enough eighteenth-century dignity and 
precision (here he parts company with Shelley) to give him 
a touch of quaintness as seen from our lowered social point 
of view. To everybody who knew him, from the juniors of 
his first term at college who looked to him for great things 
at the Bar, down to the supposedly stern gaoler who cried 
his heart out, a few short years later, to see him go forth to 
execution, there was or could be but one Robert Emmet in 
the world. An almost flawless human creature, he dreamed 
his dream, lived his life, and went his way—the good way 
of liberty or of death. Failure and wreck are inevitable 
with all such. England certainly has never known what 
to do with them; and perhaps their only commonwealth is 
eternity. In that one country an ideal must also be a 
working hypothesis, and nasty accidents can never play 
ducks and drakes with the angelic course of action. 

Emmet, unlike Irish visionaries in general, was born with 
‘all the domestic graces. Beyond the cherished home ties, 
he had early chosen to make one other tie of his own with 
an exquisite being whom we know could have been no 
gentler, indeed, and no purer than himself. But his love for 
Sarah Curran and his love for Ireland were ‘flame on 
flame and wing on wing,’ almost the self-same master 
passion. One can scarcely doubt that she looked to him as 
to some of us now, the very spirit of Innisfail, with her 
girlish brows full of sweet strangeness, her soft slow ironies 
of speech in that wonderfully musical voice, her unconscious 
air of silent foreboding and noble sorrow. 

There is no more pathetic idyll of lovers parted. It is 
known that Emmet might have saved himself and escaped 
to America after the foul unforeseen events of July 23, 
1803, had he not rushed back by night from the mountains 
to the outskirts of the capital, impelled by his desire to see 
Miss Curran again and wheited to the farewell adventure 
by the many risks surrounding it. After all, he was barely 
three-and-twenty; “‘my love Sarah”’ was younger. Once 
the prison doors are finally closed upon him, Robert Emmet 
sits in his cell plaiting his sweetheart’s lock of hair to wear 
to the scaffold, or drawing with his own spirited pencil a 


SARAH CURRAN 
From the painting by Romney 
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grim serial of him- 
self in two parts. 
(bodiless head and 
headless body). 
Elsewhere his 
lonely mother, 
stricken because of 
the fate hanging 
over the darling 
among all her 
honourable unfor- 
tunate children, 
quietly slips out of 
life, and the bar- 
rister, Leonard 
M’Nally, an ac- 
complished hypo- 
crite and false 
friend, brings the 
news to her son. 
The peasant girl, 
Anne Devlin, who 
had been ‘Mr. 
Robert’s’”’ servant, 
endears her name 
for ever by her fortitude and victorious loyalty to him under 
torture ; and her namesake in another walk of life, the Lady 
Anne FitzGerald (as if to provide the Shaksperean touch of 
comic relief in Hamlet or Lear) writes in an unpublished 
frenzy of grammar and orthography to the officials that 
she disclaims old friends who are “ rebells,” that ‘‘ me and 
all my house are what we ought to be,’ and that her 
guiltless garden-sticks ‘‘for tyeing holly hocks and lillys 
have been reported to be pike handles.” What a drama! 

Despite divers legends, Sarah Curran can have known 
nothing of the day set for her lover to die, of his magnificent 
impromptu speech in the dock, and of his resolute con- 
trolled bearing at the end, as calm and gay as that of 
Algernon Sidney, whom he revered. He was intensely pre- 
occupied with thoughts of her and of her future, but she 
was mercifully made oblivious of all, for a time. Her sister, 
Amelia, took her broken body and mind away from the city; 
away from her father, angered at the height of his deserved 
fame by the discovery of her secret, as if that were com- 
plicity in Emmet’s “treason.” She was to find another 
father and a more affectionate home among strangers in the 
south ; but joy was over for Sarah Curran’s soft woman-soul, 
sustained neither by religious faith nor by parental sympathy. 

From various writers, notably from Washington Irving, 
we know how her sad story closed—how with beauty 
clouded and spirits crushed, away from home, she was 
ardently wooed, and wooed long in vain, by a distinguished 
officer who was (and was worthy to be) a lineal descendant 
of Strafford, and who was as chivalrous and tender as 
Emmet himself—more could hardly be said to the honour of 
Captain Henry Sturgeon—and how he considered it his. 
blessed good fortune to marry her at Cork in 1806, although 
he was given to believe, alas! that only a dead man had her 
hardly living heart. She appreciated all he was with a quite 
passionate gratitude. The months of Malta and of Sicily 
could do nothing to restore to health one who made all 
haste to die. She lies as Emmet does, ina nameless grave 
in her native land. The English lover once so heedful of her 
least wish, always so devoted to her memory, met his 
soldierly fate, while still young, in the Spanish field against 
Napoleon. The historians of the Peninsular War and minor 
commentators since have marvelled that one so conspicu- 
ously brave, one mentioned so often in despatches, should 
have gone without his due rewards. Perhaps it is not hard 
to surmise why the Government of that day should have: 
acted as it did act towards Sarah Curran’s husband. 
Emmet’s defeat had laid a sort of dark chrism upon him. 
There was to be no favouring influence in high places for 
any man so touched, however obliquely. 

Well, one likes to remember, in a mere humanist mood, 
that it ended for good and all a hundred years ago. But 
artistically a certain ironic satisfaction remains. Yes, it is. 
memorably written from proem to epilogue, this perfect 
ragedy of Ireland and of sensitive hearts, The book ot 
the play is one in which a detached critic can find ‘“ nothing. 
but well and fair.” Louise ImoceNn GuINEY, 


ROBERT EMMET 


From a portrait by Brocas 
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SOME RELICS AT RYE, KENT 


In the Town Hall, Rye, may be seen the gibbeting irons that still contain the 
skull of John Breeds, a butcher, who was executed for the murder of one Allen 
Grebell in 1742. Here also may_be seen the town pillory 


Drury Lane’s Idol.—An immense public all over Eng- 
land will rejoice at the recovery of Mr. Dan Leno, who 


has now gone to stay for a time at Boscombe. 
Quite a large crowd assembled at Waterloo 
Station to wish Mr. Leno a pleasant journey, 
and there is no doubt that the various recrea- 
tions in which he will be able to indulge at 
Boscombe will soon set him right. Meanwhile 
the Gramophone Company have just added two 
or three splendid records of Mr. Dan Leno’s 
songs and recitations to their marvellous col- 
lection, so that the happy possessor of a 
gramophone when the whim takes him can still 
hear Mr. Dan Leno at his best. 


Pretty Madame Sousa.—Sousa and his band 
returned to America recently on the Cedric, 
the magnificent White Star liner which by 
its immense size and perfect steadiness has 
robbed the sea of all its terrors. Sousa and 
his family were immensely popular with the 
passengers. There were many fair women on 
board, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
Mrs. Sousa was the prettiest of them all. She 
had with her a grown-up son and two tall 
and .graceful daughters who are evidently 
devoted to their girlish-looking mother. Both 
the Sousa girls played in several games of 
cricket, and on one occasion they were joined 
by their famous father, who laughingly observed 
that it was becoming “ quite a family affair.” 
Sousa displayed as much energy in cricket 
as in conducting his band, for notwithstanding 
the netting which enclosed the deck he sent 
the ball into the sea. Both the Sousa family 
and the Sousa band were delighted at the idea 
of returning home, for the tour had been a 
long one and fourteen countries had been 
visited. 


A Sousa Concert at Sea.—On most Atlantic 
liners a concert is held towards the end of the 
voyage, but it is not often so successful as 
the splendid entertainment given on the Cedric 
by Sousa’s band. The saloon was crowded 
with the 360 passengers, and almost every 
item in the programme was enthusiastically 
encored. The proceeds of the collection and 
the sale of programmes by a number of young 


oO 


ladies, who were 
not to be satisfied 
with anything 
less than a dollar, 
amounted to just 
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Dan Leno’s Recovery. 


upon £70, the largest sum ever taken on this vessel. 
The proceeds of such concerts are divided between the 
seamen’s charities in Liverpool and New York. A feature 
of the concert was the eloquent speech delivered by Lord 
Graham, the son of the Duke of Montrose, who was on his 


way to Canada. 


Motor Hansoms.— 
Four or five years ago 
London enjoyed the 
luxury of electric cabs 
for a brief period. For 
some reason or another 
these cabs were not a 
success; they were not 
speedy, the fares were 
expensive, and they re- 
quired charging at the 
most inconvenient mo- 
ment. A new form of 
petrol cab is to be put 
on the London streets 
in the course of the next 
month which will be 
quick and inexpensive, 
and in fact have all the 
qualities which the elec- 
tric cabs lacked. The 
London Motor Service 


Tommy’s View 


[A chief inspector of schools writes 
that too much attention is paid to neat- 
ness by many schoolmasters.] 


Hooray! This chapp is just a brick; 
I like a felow who will not 

Like my old slococh master stick 
And jaw for howers about a blot. 


This being neet is well enuf, 
But chapps like him I half suspect 
Will simoly prase the neetest stuff, 
Although the speling’s not corect. 


But boys like me who do my best 
Are treeted in a manner strict, 

And if our riting fales the test 
We very freakwently get licked. 


Yet there are masters who are worse: 
So, dear inspekter, say a few 

Strong words about that other curse 
And jump upon corectness too, 


Company, who are responsible for the venture, have for 
some time past been busy transforming cabmen into 
chauffeurs, Each cabby receives £1 a week while learning 
his new trade, and as soon as he is a fully-qualified chauffeur 
his wages will be increased to £1 10s. plus 25 per cent. of 
his takings over and above £1 a day earned in fares. 


Ang 


MR. DAN LENO’S RECOVERY 


The popular comedian surrounded by his family 
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A Great Woman Journalist. — Mrs. 
Crawford, or Emily Crawford, the dis- 
tinguished correspondent of the Daily 
News, was born in Dublin, and possesses 
a most interesting and notable ances- 
try as anyone may guess who reads 


the first chapter of her new book on 


Queen Victoria, in which she tells us about the “ gossips” 
of her childhood, who were the authorities for many of her 
Before her marriage she was a Miss 


amusing stories. 
Johnstone, and her husband 
was a barrister and a Paris 
correspondent. Mrs. Craw- 
ford, who writes with a bright, 
vivacious pen, has made the 
anecdotal side of Queen 
Victoria’s life very amusing 
reading. 


The London Sunday.— Mr. 
Keighley Snowden  contri- 
butes an article to the York- 
shive Post on ‘The London 
Sunday ”’ which treats of the 
breakdown that is going ‘on 
of the Sabbatarianism which 
once pervaded London—as 
it still pervades so many 
provincial towns — making 
the place unutterably dreary 
for the casual visitor who 
finds himself without a 
home in the heart of it. 
Although Mr. Snowden sees 
that this breakdown has oc- 
curred he does not, I think, 
realise to the full how great 
it is. It is perhaps best 
exemplified by the enormous 
success of the Stage Society, 


which has crowded the Imperial Theatre for a great number 
of Sundays during the past two years with a singularly 
fashionable and distinguished audience. That society, which 
has already, I believe, well-nigh its full possibility of mem- 
bers, is to have its imitators, and I imagine before many 


THE GOAT THAT TRAVELLED BY EXPRESS POST 


The Post Office Guide informs us that living animals can be accepted by express 
A correspondent who tried the experiment found,himself able to de- 
spatch this goat from Winchmore Hill to the City, a distance there and back of fifteen 
miles. The charge was 2s. 3d., including rs. 4d. for the telegraph boy's return fare 


messenger post. 


The Latest Thing in 


Express Post 


host followed as a matter of course. 
however, a modest man, and though he accepted the honour 
he left a request in his will that if any owner won the race 
three times it should be for the future called by the name of 
the lucky sportsman, but this wish has not been attended to. 
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years have passed there will be several 
theatres in London crowded every Sun- 
day as is the case on the Continent. 


Sunday Frivolity at Brighton.— Not only 
has this anti-Sabbatarianism affected the 
upper classes, but it finds favour with 


the great middle class, and this more particularly, perhaps, 
at certain seaside resorts. 
Métropole at Brighton on a Sunday evening you may 


For example, at the Hétel 


frequently see quite a circle 
of Nonconformists, some of 
them ministers of the church, 
who after they have attended 
a service in the evening do 
not think, as their fathers 
would have done, that it is 
a sin to listen to the band 
playing secular music in the 
great conservatory of that 
splendid hotel. 


“The Leger.” — The 
famous St. Leger Stakes 
was founded in 1778 by the 
second and last Marquis of 
Rockingham to perpetuate 
the name and fame of his 
friend and neighbour,’ Colonel 
(afterwards General) St. 
Leger of Park Hill. The 
Park Hill Stakes is named 
after the place. Colonel St. 
Leger was a famous sports- 
man of his day, and it was 
after a dinner at his house 
that the subject was mooted. 
It was there and then decided 
to found the race, and the pro- 
position to name it after the 
Colonel St. Leger was, 


MRS. CRAWFORD 


The London correspondent of the Daily News and author of Victoria, Queen and Ruler, just published by Arrowsmith 
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é A gymnastic display at Aldershot 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Edison Announces Success.—Edison an- 
nounces that he has successfully completed 
his long-promised light-weight electric storage 
battery, and that by next Christmas enough 
of these will be on the market to satisfy all 


Limousin Tops most Fashionable. — 
From the cars preparing for the Paris exhi- 
bition in December next it appears that 
“tops”? are more than ever favoured by the 
French. About 7o per cent. of the new cars 
possess Limousin tops. For a person who 
keeps only one vehicle for all purposes, from 
road touring to going to balls and dinn ‘rs. a 
“top” is an absolute essential to health ai | 
comfort. Ofcourse a top should be removab. : 
at will and made to suit all sorts of weathei 
conditions. Drab is the leading 
colour now in the upholstery of 
French cars. 


THE NEW CAB 


Which will be plying for hire in London at an early date. 


It will be slightly larger than the ordinary 


cab and have three ranges of speed, reverse, and two cylinders twelve h.-p. The maximum speed is twenty- 


five miles an hour, 


It can carry three passengers if necessary, one sitting beside the driver, whose seat 


is slightly lower than that of the passengers in the cab; luggage can be carried in the boot in the rear of 

the vehicle. The frame is built in Paris and the carriage by Henry Whitlock, Holland Gate. They will 

be run by the London Express Service Company, who have fifteen in course of construction, all of which 
will be on the streets as soon as completed 


comers. He says the battery will be made in 
four sizes capable of being charged either for 
25, 50, 75, or loomiles. If this can be done 
in a light battery it heralds an enormous boom 
in electric cars. 


Motors in Manceuvres.—The motor volun- 
teer corps hopes to establish during the Sept- 
ember military manceuvres the principle that 
one motor car can do the work of ten mounted 
orderlies. The corps duties will 
largely consist of carrying orders and 
distributing plans and _ instructions 
overnight as well as in conveying 
staff officers speedily from point to 
point. 


The Lady’s Car.—All is not gold 
that glitters is a moral axiom which 
women are not ready to accept. 
Many agents complain that ladies 
choose a car not in the least from the 
merits of its motor or its roadster 
capacities but from the elegance of 
its paint. Attractive upholstery and 
“a few yards of cheap lace” 
are said to weigh more than 
any other consideration in a 
woman’s choice of a car. 
When aman says, “ Of course 
I can’t try the car till my wife 
has seen it,” the cunning 
agent forthwith puts on some 
meretricious fancy trimmings 
to catch my lady’s eye. The 
stratagem in nine cases out 
of ten is successful. 


Exclusive Car Concessions. — Smart 
business men are trying to get exclusive con- 
cessions for running public motor car services 
forso many years in our colonies and other 
far-distant countries. A concession has just 
been granted for the next fifteen years, giving 
a small syndicate the sole right to run an 
automobile service in 
Loanda and Lunda in F) 
Portuguese West Africa. 
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Cheap Accessories.—Sometimes an agent 
will sell you a splendidly-built car body fitted 
with a renowned motor. So far so good. 
But the proof of the parts is in the running, 
and prsently you may find that all! sorts of 
cheap accessories, worthless belts, and jerry- 
built attachments have been put into the car 
which largely discounts the excellence of its 
motor, to say nothing of its commercial value. 


House Agents and Cars.—One or two 
progressive house and property agents are 
investing in a touring car to seat five or six 
persons, This they keep near their business 
place ready at a few minutes ’phone notice to 
convey likely and desirable tenants or pur- 
chasers to see houses and property both 
within the radius and at some distance from 
town. This is an excellent business tip, 
for house-hunters are proverbially fickle and 
vacillating. You do not give them time to 
succumb, but mention a property which 
will just suit, run them at once to see it, 
and very often conclude the bargain on the 
spot. “Orders to view” are a poor way of 
conducting the house agent’s business com- 
pared with a swift motor, which takes you 
there and brings you back to sign the pur- 
chase‘deed or lease. 


Newspaper Delivery by Motor.—A pro- 
vincial daily newspaper which uses a motor 
waggon for delivering its papers to news- 
agents, hotels, and shops in outlying districts 
states that an eight h.-p. waggon covering 
some 16,000 miles in the course of a year has 
cost less than £30 including repairs, new tyres, 
and fuel. The Automobile Club will hold a 
series of trials of various motor waggons for 
commercial purposes early in 1904. 


Is it British p—Some patriots pride them- 
selves on buying home-made products ; but 
the motorist who thinks he is buying a British 
car does not always get one, for it is a fact 
that many foreign firms add “ British” to 
the title of their company, the name of their 
wares being the only part that is really home- 
made, One should always make inquiries 
into the nationality of a product emanat- 
ing from a company which uses the 
words, ‘‘Anglo” or 
‘ British.” 


4 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE TO CROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK 


5,600 miles in sixty-three days, or forty-four days of actual running. The car belongs to Dr. H. Nelson Jackson of Burlington, Vermont 
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THE SERIOUS SIDE OF THE LATE PHIL MAY 


Mr. May furnished the Quotation for this hitherto Unpublished Picture. 


Yet hath my night of life some memory, 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, 
My dull, deaf ears a little use to hear.—Comedy of Errors, Act V., Scene x 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


if is strange to think how, as recent occurrences have 
reminded us, an individual can suddenly disappear from 
human ken as if abolished from the world. Nearly all of 
us, apart from the newspaper sensations of the kind, have 
known of people, relations or friends, who have on some 
day stepped out of a house or office door and apparently 
stepped into space for all that their household or acquaint- 
ances have seen or heard of them afterwards. Nor is there 
any apparent cause in many cases for this disappearance. 
The vanished one has no known trouble—family, pecuniary, 
mental, physical, or connected with love; his (or her) bills 
are receipted, he (or she) has excellent health and spirits, 
has just had an increase of income, is about to be married, 
is generally respected ; no defalcations, no cooked accounts, 
no disreputable intrigues come out afterwards, nor has 
the disappeared one any enemies likely to be murderously 
inclined, nor may he (or she) be even a tempting subject 
for robbery. Even Sherlock Holmes would be puzzled to 
assign a reason for the disappearance unless (as was too 
often that eminent detective’s way) he invented the solution 
first and then triumphantly worked up to it by inference. 
re the good old days of revenge and conspiracy the dis- 
appearance of a man was easy to account for. If he 
had no enemies himself, his family or his city had them; 
and there were reckless men abroad who would slay 
for petty plunder or in mere insolence. Even now if a 
trader goes into the Congo Free—and easy—State, not 
being a Belgian, and returns not, nobody is surprised 
except, perhaps, King Leopold. Medieval conditions are 
found in many lands at the present time. But now not 
only is our police better organised but our passions are 
more restrained. National or religious hatred and contempt 
lead to slaughter only in the cases of Turks and Bulgarians ; 
passive resistance rarely goes beyond the appropriate and 
traditional half-brick. Some other reason there must be for 
the frequent disappearances of peaceful persons from their 
habitual surroundings. 


porobepy the greatest cause of these mysteries is the wear 

and tear of nerves. Modern civilisation has diminished 
the terrors of many diseases and reduced their mortality. 
The small-pox, which was once a sword impending over 
men’s lives and a brand over women’s beauty, need hardly 
alarm any but a conscientious objector. But the modern 
man, in regard to nervous complaints, is somewhat in the 
condition ascribed by the schoolboy to John Bright, who 
‘invented an incurable disease and died of it himself.” We 
have invented hosts of obscure nervous complaints, and we 
die, or disappear, or in some way come to grief from them 
daily. A clergyman has a fall, which shakes him and con- 
fuses his brain. He goes to his room, sees a revolver, 
and forthwith shoots himself for no conceivable reason. A 
girl forgets her own and her father’s name, and is dis- 
covered only by some vague. reminiscence of having once 
been at aconvent. Constantly we have suicides or crimes, 
or attempts at both, on a sudden ungovernable and 
irrational impulse—a revolt of the nerves or the brain 
that, like other rebellions of the lower orders, does enormous 
mischief before it is quelled. 


ots had these troubles before us—our forefathers. A 

good many of them they called possession and witch- 
craft. The people who did these odd, grotesque, and horrible 
acts were either agents or victims of the devil. And to 
judge by the records of the times such ailments were at 
times pretty widespread, especially in New England, the 
home of strained nerves and morbid consciences from the 
early Puritans onwards. Oliver Cromwell himself as we 
know had strange fancies about a market cross in his earlier 
days; but for the occupations of politics, and then of war 
and government, he might have blown up the market cross 
with gunpowder or hanged himself to it, and Charles I. 
would have kept his [crown and his head till they parted 
company in the course of nature—in which case we should 
all have been Protectionists now, and possibly several other 
things that we are not. 


B 


ut there is no doubt that our nerves generally are in a 
state of more unstable equilibrium than in past ages. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


This is especially and chiefly true of the dwellers in towns. 
The limitation of motor speeds to twenty miles an hour will 
probably retard the spread of nervousness in the country 
districts, but the tendency in towns is to work the 
muscles less and the brain and nerves more—to go faster, 
live quicker, eschew rest, and resort to drugs on small 
provocation. Further, in certain classes there is a sort of 
pride in the possession of disordered nerves. If an intellect 
is “out of steo’’ as the French put it, or off the beaten path, 
at any rate it has the pride of uncommonness. The tres- 
passer may be a criminal poacher ora lost Melisande; in 
any case he or she is an exception. Genius and insanity 
are very much alike, and it is easy if one has a touch of 
madness (and who has not?) to persuade oneself that it is 
a spark of the other. 


Wie an average man of business after an average day’s. 

office work is turning into Liverpool Street Station 
to go home to an average semi-detached villa at Waltham- 
stow, where his ordinary wife and commonplace children 
will greet him with the household news and the particulars. 
of what has been said and done by Aunt Maria and Cousin 
John, and the Browns next door, and the Smiths over the 
way, and the Higginbothams round the corner, does he 
not sometimes think of the difference between the cheap, 
narrow comfort he is going to and the wild, vagabond 
world outside? Perhaps he has a larger sum of money 
than usual on him— £30 or £40 maybe—enough to take 
him to Port Arthur. He has only to miss his suburban 
train and all suburban trains, buy a few necessaries at a 
cheap hosier’s near by, hang about the station till 8.30, 
and then vanish into space vid Harwich and the Hook of 
Holland. The very name of that undistinguished but 
convenient promontory has an adventurous and lawless 
suggestion toa Londoner, To go off on his own hook, to 
hook it, to take his hook with no eye to catch him—the 
subtle allusiveness of the phrases pervades his brain. He 
resists the temptation, though it comes back on him more 
strongly. He is used to his environment, and he does not 
want to shake off habitual ties; he has material fears or 
moral obligations. But perhaps one day the temptation 
comes back on him with a sudden overmastering force. 
Some bond: in him snaps, some spring leaps out. He 
buys the second-hand valise and the cheap unmarked 
hosiery ; and in two days there isa line on the placards of 
the evening papers (before the first winners are announced) 
setting forth the ‘‘ Mysterious Disappearance of a City 


Man.” 
NSS how easy it is to bolt, to disappear, alive or dead. 
Another takes your desk, your wife goes to her 
people, and after seven years presumes your death and 
marriesagain. A legend grows up about your disappearance, 
and your relatives would be sorry to break through it. 
They also cling to the fringes of fame as nearest to a 
mystery. Gradually your name is historical. Whenever 
any mysterious adventurer, Moorish Pretender or Mad 
Mullah, appears in the world a thrill of curiosity goes 
through Walthamstow, and Aunt Maria murmurs to Cousin 
John, ‘‘I wonder if he can be poor Alfred Snooks ?” 


What’s become of Snooks 
(As Browning said of Waring) 
Since he went with one of Cook’s 
Tickets a-wayfaring ? 


What’s become of Snooks? 
Is he earning badges 

Bashing Bashi bad Bazouks 
With the Komitadgis|? 


What’s become of Snooks ? 
Are his deeds related 

In the great Le Queux’s books? 
(He’s been decorated.) 


What’s become of Snooks ? 
After years of marriage 

Suddenly away he hooks 
Via Hook and Harwich, 
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WOMEN’S WILES—STUDIES IN EXPRESSION. 


Reutlinger, Paris. 


THE EXCITED LOOK THE THOUGHTFUL LOOK 
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Reullinger, Paris 
THE BESEECHING LOOK : THE TENDER LOOK 
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WOMEN’S WILES—STUDIES IN EXPRESSION... 


THE INQUISITIVE LOOK THE DREAMY LOOK Reutlinger, Paris 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Golf in Ireland.—Lord 


Dudley, among other 
things, has done a good 
deal to popularise golf in 
Ireland, and it will be re- 
membered that last Easter 
the Irish Viceroy got up a 
series of matches in Dub- 
lin which attracted a great 
many well-known players 
from England and Scot- 
land to the Irish capital. 
The game is spreading 
rapidly in Ireland now as 
a popular pastime, and a 
great many new clubs 
have been started this 
season. Lord Dunraven, 
who arrived recently at 
Adare Manor, in the 
county of Limerick, is a 
keen golfer, and was 
practically the founder of 
the Adare Golf Club, to 
which he lately presented 
a challenge cup for annual 
competition. 


At Marienbad. — As 
far as English visitors are 
concerned the crowd at 
Marienbad, despite the 
presence of the King, has 
not so far {been large 
though a big influx of 
English people may be 
expected soon. Lord 
Dudley will probably go 
to Marienbad for a short 
“cure” in a few weeks 
time, and Lord IlIchester 
is expected to arrive soon, 
The weather has been 
simply detestable, and His Majesty has 
frequently had to seek his morning glass of 
water from the springs under the shelter of an 
umbrella, 


A Lady Dramatist.—Lady Dudley’s only 
sister, the beautiful Lady Troubridge, is going 
to spend the autumn at Dinard. She was a 
Miss Laura Gurney before she married Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, and from a very early 
age had been brought up by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Lady ‘Troubridge always had 
literary leanings, and both Lady Dudley and 
herself in their single days cast a kindly eye 
upon the stage. Indeed, at one time there 
was quite a possibility that Miss Rachel 
Gurney, as Lady Dudley was then, would 
have turned her beautiful voice to practical 
account. Lady Troubridge’s pen has been 
active now for some years, and as long ago 
as 1897 she brought out a successful novel. 
Since then she has written much for the 
magazines and a little for the stage. Her 
most considerable effort was the play she 
wrote for Mrs. Langtry. Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge is descended from the famous admiral 
of the same name who was the devoted friend 
and colleague of Nelson, and it is a tradition 
in the family that one of the sons always goes 
into the navy, 


BARONESS HAYASHI 


Week by Week. 


Baroness Hayashi is the wife of the Japanese Minister to the Court of St. James 


Recent Engagements.—A great number 
of engagements have been recently announced, 
one of them keing that of Lord Iveagh’s 
eldest son to the eldest daughter of Lord and 
Lady Onslow. Another interesting engage- 
ment is that of Mr. Walter Hervey to Miss 
Hilda Calthorpe, a daughter of Lord and 
Lady Calthorpe. Mr. Hervey is a very well- 
known man about town and_ extremely 
popular in addition to being distinctly good- 
looking. He is a brother of Captain Hervey, 
who is Lord Bristol’s heir. 


A Fearless Swimmer. — Lady Agnes 
Townshend has lived mostly with Lord 
and Lady St. Levan, and it was while she 
was staying at their country seat in the 
autumn about three years ago that she accom- 
plished her famous two-mile swim round St. 
Michael’s Mount. Lord St. Levan had his 
doubts about her ability to carry it through 
and kept close to her in a small boat, but she 
did not need his services. Indeed, she 
was quite surprised that people were dis- 
posed to make a heroine of her over sucha 
small matter, for she is really a fearless 
swimmer and could have achieved something 
more startling if she chose. Lady Agnes, I 
need not say, is as handsome as she is accom- 
plished, and is very popular in her own circle. 
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AND HER GRANDDAUGHTER 


Lord Pembroke’s 
Heir.—There is  disap- 
pointment in certain cir- 
cles at the postponement 
of Lord Herbert’s marriage 
with Miss Beatrice Paget, 
for people were confidently 
looking forward to another 
function like the last 
Pembroke wedding at a 
comparatively early date. 
Lord Herbert is still in the 
Horse Guards, though 
when he came of age two 
years ago the prophets 
were quite positive he 
would never stick to sol- 
diering. His birthday, by 
the way, is on September 
8. Some people think 
him almost as good-look- 
ing as Lord Pembroke at 
his best, and in_ his 
Commons days the Hon. 
Sidney Herbert was re- 
puted to be the hand- 
somest man in the House. 
Lord Herbert’s uncle, the 
late earl, was also a very 
handsome man, and _ his 
aunt, Lady de Grey, is 
still one of the most 
beautiful women in society. 
Lord Pembroke’s father, 
the 1st Lord Herbert of 
Lea, ‘was half a Russian, 
his mother being one! of 
the Woronzofis, who were 
considerable people in the 
land of the Czars. 


, Elliott & Fry 


Autumn Cleaning. — 
The painters and decora- 
tors are very busy just at present and are 
to be seen at work in many well-known 
houses and clubs. A small army of painters 
are at work in Stafford House, and Bucking- 
ham Palace is also undergoing repairs. 
Devonshire House has been invaded by some 
half-a-dozen carpenters and Warwick House 
will soon be in a like condition. 


The Japanese Minister.—Baron Hayashi, 
who has been Japanese Minister to the Court 
of St. James since 1900, is in his fifty-fourth 
year. He was educated in England and 
entered the diplomatic service of his country 
thirty-one years ago. For a time he was 
Governor of Kobe, was Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for four years, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to China for one year, and to Russia 
for two. In 1896 he was created a baron, and 
his activity in promoting the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance won for him advancement to the rank 
of viscount. It is twenty-eight years since he 
married. One of his daughters is maid of 
honour to the present Lady Mayoress. Un- 
like his Chinese colleagues in London he and 
his family wear European costume. Baron 
Hayashi wrote a book entitled For hes 
People: being the True Story of Sogoro’s 
Sacrifice, the original Japanese title being 
The Cherry Blossoms of a Spring Morn. 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


At Rufford Abbey.—Lord and Lady Savile 
will be the principal host and hostess for the 
Doncaster week, as they will have the honour 
of entertaining the King. Lady Savile was 
née Miss Gertrude Violet Wedderburn of the 
family of the Wedderburn baronets. Her first 
husband was Mr. Horace Helyar of Coker 
Court in Somersetshire. By him she had one 
daughter who married Mr. Godfrey Heneage 
and is now the mistress of Coker Court. When 
she remarried her husband was still Mr. John 
Savile. Her beauty and charm enabled her 
to make a great ‘success as a hostess when 
her husband succeeded to the title, and they 
easily gained the intimacy which the King 
(then ;Prince of Wales) had with the first 
Lord Savile and the eldest of the three 
brothers, the late Mr. Augustus Lumley, who 
was for years Marshal of the Ceremonies to 
Queen Victoria. There is a portrait of the 
King in his Garter robes painted by Mr. Lum- 
ley in the library at Rufford. The King visited 
Rufford in 1886, in November, 1899, and 
September, 1900, and was royally entertained 
when Miss Helyar married in 1902. The King 
and Queen and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales sent presents. 


the then Lord Terence Blackwood, October 16, 1893. 


succeeded his father, the great marquis, in 1902. 
daughters of the marriage 


By the death 
of his brother, the Earl of Ava, in the Boer War Lord, Terence 
became heir-apparent under the title of Lord Clandeboye. He 
There are three 


A Doncaster Hos- 
tess. — The Countess 
of Scarbrough, who 
will be hostess at 
Sandbeck Park for 
the Doncaster race 
week, was xzée Miss 
Dunn Gardner, and 
comes. of a family 
which has a romantic 
history. Her first 
husband was Mr. 
Robert Ashton, whom 


she married when 
quite a_ girl, Some 
four years ago she 


married Lord Scar- 
brough as her second 
husband, and makes 
one of the prettiest of 
the countesses. She 
is fair, with fine blue 
eyes, soft hair, and a 
charming expression. 
She has great taste in 
dress, and is inclined 
to the picturesque in 
costume, a style 
which suits her 
admirably. She has 
made a great success 
as a hostess, and her 
entertain - 
ments in 
Park Lane 
are much 
sought 
after. Sand- 
beck is a 
fine mo- 
dern house 
of consider- 
able _ size, 
standing in 
the midst 
of a_ well- 
wooded 
park, which encloses a large lake. 


Countess Fitzwilliam.—A 
hostess who will make her début 
as regards entertaining for the 
Doncaster race week is Countess 
Fitzwilliam, |who will receive a 
party at Wentworth Wood- 
house, where there has _ not 
been a Doncaster house party 
certainly forten years. Lady Fitz- 
william possesses all the beauty 
of the Lumleys which she inherits 
from her mother, Lady Zetland, 
who [as Lady Lilian Lumley was 
a beauty of her year and is still 
very handsome. As Lady Maud 
Dundas she had the good fortune 
to be “taken up” by the then 
Princess of Wales, and the friend- 
ship has remained fast. She 
is an intrepid horsewoman and 
hunts regularly, is devoted to 
dogs, paying {special attention to 
her husband’s puppies. She isa 
keen photographer and has made 
a mark as an amateur actress. 


AiNew Engagement.—Just 
now the members of the Bath Club 
are disposed to endorse the old 
saying, “ Wedding is catching.” 
The world had hardly assimilated 
the news of Lady Constance Mac- 
kenzie’s engagement when it was 
announced that another prominent 


Lafayette 
THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


She was Miss Florence Davis of New York, and was married to 
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Is the son of Lord Arthur Grosvenor, uncle of the Duke of Westminster. 
Arthur is given in the latest Burke as “ heir-presumptive,’’ the Duke of West- 
minster having at present a daughter only 
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Webster, Chester 


MASTER ROBERT GROSVENOR 


Lord 


member, Lady Agnes Townshend, was about 
to be married to Mr. James Durham. Lady 
Agnes is the only sister of the present Marquis 
of Townshend, and on her father’s side is a 
niece of Lady St. Levan and Lady Audrey 
Buller. The Duke of Fife is her uncle on her 
mother’s side, so that “relatively speaking,” as 
a club member put it the other night, she comes 
pretty close to the royal circle. Her father was 
the well-known Marquis of Townshend, who 
spent so much of his time in Paris and who 
wasted such a lot of money on abortive schemcs 
of philanthropy. As usual his successor had 
to bear the brunt of his misplaced generosity, 
and what with this and the heavy death 
duties thought it advisable to part with the 
Ball’s Park estate to Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips. But he still retains Raynham, a 
magnificent place in Norfolk built by Inigo 
Jones, and I believe he has even made some 
improvements there since he succeeded. 


Extensive Shooting. — Lord and Lady 
Loudoun, who have just let Willesley Hall, 
their seat in Leicestershire, own some 12,000 
acres of first-rate shooting on the Loudoun 
estate in Ayrshire, which at one time belonged 
to the late Marquis of Hastings. The 
shooting is very varied and contains many 
acres of excellent pheasant coverts and some 
thousands of acres of moor usually well sup- 
plied with grouse, though this year the sport 
has hardly been as good as usual. The 
shooting on the Loudoun estate is one of the 
most extensive in Scotland, 
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THE LATE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY’S MOTHER 


| From the Beautiful Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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Frances Mary Gascoyne was the daughter of Bamber Gascoyne. She was married in 1821 and died in 1839, leaving two sons and two daughters. Her 
husband remarried in 1847 a daughter of the fifth Lord De La Warr 
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The Milliner and the Millionaire—The Girl from Kay’s and |! 


Rotary Photographic Co. 


Miss Caswall Smith 
MISS MILLIE LEGARDE AND MR. AUBREY FITZGERALD 


This picture shows the first meeting of the Hon. Percy Fitzthistle 


fi brid and Winnie Harborough (the Girl from Kay's), who has just brought to Mr. Chalmers’s flat a bonnet 
ora ride, 


: Percy and his friend, Hoggenheimer, who is always bored, had started on a flat-hunting expedition as an amusement. Miss Millie Legarde (the Girl from 
Kay's) is one of the most charming actresses now to be seen in musical comedy. She is alert, she can act and sing, and she evaluates every syllable clearly 
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how she Managed to Marry Max Hoggenheimer of Park Lane. 
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Rotary Photographic Co. Miss Caswall Snath 
MISS MILLIE LEGARDE AND MR. WILLIE EDOUIN 
In this picture we find Winnie (the Girl from Kay's) and Hoggenheimer, who has just arrived at the Grand Hotel, Flacton-on-Sea, in his motor. She ultimately make: 


the millionaire propose to her. ‘‘ Piggy,’’ as the bored millionaire is called by his friends, is most amusingly played by Mr. Willie Edouin, whose great skill could make 
shadow into a character. His Hoggenheimer is quite different from anything that he has ever done before 
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THE AMERICA CUP RACE 
On Board the Defender, ‘ Reliance.” 


BREAKING OUT THE JIB HOISTING THE MAINSAIL 


HAULING ON THE PEAK HALYARDS 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Season Opens.—The season opened 
on Monday with Mr. Willard’s return to the 
St. James’s in 7he Cardinal, a title that has 
been challenged. The Criterion opens to- 
night with Mr. H. V. Esmond’s /mprudence, 
rechristened Billy’s Little Love Affair. A 
transposition of the diminutive might suggest 
a new version of 7'7i/by. Then on Saturday 
we get Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play, 7ze Climbers, 
at the Comedy (which once gave us_ his 
Gosstp). 

Mr. Reeves Smith.—Mr. Fitch’s play is 
“ presented” by Mr.{Reeves Smith and Mr. 
Valentine. The former has been a quarter 
of acentury on the stage, beginning in Miss 
Heath’s Jane Shore; he has not, however, 
played in so many pieces as you would think, 
for he has had some very long engagements, 
including three years and nine months in 
Charley's Aunt, He once said that he had 
dropped into a groove so much in this farce 
that the words seemed to “fall out of his 
mouth without any effort. It was horrible,” 
he added. Then he had long runs in Betsy, 
The Private Secretary, Sweet Lavender, and 
Our Boys. He is well known in America, 
which he first visited in 1881—the year in 
which Mr. Valentine first faced the footlights. 


“ Richard II.’—The next event of interest 
is the production of Richard II, at His 
Majesty’s on Friday week. Richard II. has 
been made familiar to playgoers of this gene- 
ration by Mr. Benson, who plays it better 
than any other part in his répertoive. Mr. 
Tree has the benefit of the services of Mr. 
Oscar Asche, who, of course, knows the play 
backwards. During the recess (which has 
been a very busy one for Mr. Tree) many 
structural alterations have been effected at 
His Majesty’s to accommodate the new school 
of acting which Mr. Tree has established. 


The Actor’s Rise.—Mr. 
been buying a new house. Nothing could 
demonstrate the advance that the actor 
has made upon his old position than the fact 
that he has ceased to answer to the description 
of “a strolling player” and establishes him- 


Tree has also 


self in splendid mansions. Sometimes he has 
not only a house but also a “ place,” and he 
fully appreciates the subtle distinction involved 
in the latter. Sir Squire Bancroft, for example, 
has a residence in Berkeley Square. The 
Kendals live in Portland'Place, though I notice 
that they are unknown in the Post Office 
Directory as Kendal, figuring under the name 
of Grimston ; their “ place” is at Filey, York- 
shire. Mr. Tree has just bought the house at 


Siograph 
MR. STERLING MACKINLAY 


In The Medal aid the Maid at the Lyric 


Chiswick where Walpole lived. O’Connell 
also occupied the house, which figures in 
Vanity Fair as Miss Pinkerton’s academy. 
Sarah Bernhardt spends her- vacation in a 
little fortress of her own at Belle-Ile-en-Mer, 
where she has just received an injury to her 
leg while playing tennis. Madame Bernhardt 
is just as energetic on holiday as she is on the 
stage. How many women of her age care to 
play tennis ? 


One Week, One Play.—While my friends 
have been gallivanting on holiday I have 
sought to make up for their absence by the 
forgetfulness involved in laborious work, 
and so during the staleness of August I 
have made a complete index to all the 
plays I have seen, the programmes of which 
are bound in twelve volumes. Up to the 
moment of writing I have seen 812 different 
plays (not counting curtain-raisers). 1 began 
in 1879, when as a little boy I sneaked into a 
pantomime (Zhe Yellow Dwarf). 1n1884 1 
saw two on consecutive nights—/7chelieu 
and Richard JT/. (with Barry Sullivan as 
the star). My next bout was in 1886, when I 
four. But I began in real earnest 
only in 1887 with 31 new plays, so that in 
nearly sixteen years | have seen 805 plays in 
about as many weeks. The greatest number 
1 witnessed in one year was 72 (in 1894). 
Last year 1 saw 63; in 1901, 58; and in 
1900, 64. I wonder if any of my readers 
have kept a similar record. It is a capital 
form of sport at home. 


saw 


Antoinette Sterling’s Son.—A sergeant of 
cendarmes appears in The Medal and the 
Maid for an instant, but he makes his mark. 
He is Mr. Sterling MacKinlay, the son of 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, and was born in 
1876. Educated at Eton and Oxford he 
studied singing under Signor Garcia (now in 
his ninety-fourth year) and began his stage 
career in Zhe Emerald Isle on tour, His 
only sister, Jean, is playing in AZice and Men 
on {tour, Mr. Santley’s son has also gone 
on the stage. 


An Operetta. —I have just received a copy 
of a capital little operetta entitled Gertlemen 
of the Road, written by Miss Eleanor Farjeon 
and composed by her brother Harry, children 
of the late Mr. Farjeon. It contains six 
characters and occupies from thirty to thirty- 
five minutes only. There isa great lack of 
good operatic curtain-raisers, and now that 
the Savoy is closed we rarely see any. .Among 
the best I have witnessed were lapping Old 
Stairs and The Area Belle. 


MR. TREE'S NEW HOUSE AT 


Once the home of Walpole and O'Connell 


CHISWICK 
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SARAH BERNHARDT’S FORTRESS SUMMER HOME 


At Belle-Ile-en-Mer, off the coast of Brittany, in the department of Morbihan 


THE TALLER 


THE ENGLISH 


Chancellor 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


A Good Start. — The English Opera 
season, which is to last five weeks, opened 
excellently last week with Romeo and Juliet. 
Gounod’s mellifluous masterpiece has so often 
engaged our greatest tenors and sopranos that 
a performance in English challenges com- 
parison, but the production of last week 
comes well out of the ordeal. If Madame 
Moody is a little too much of the star at times 
there is such a pretty vein of simplicity in- 
herent in her that she convinces us as Juliet. 


Bassano 


MR. JOSEPH O'MARA 


As Don José in Carmen 


Fourteen Operas in 
Five Weeks. 


Mr. O’Mara can sing the beautiful music of 
Romeo better perhaps than any other English- 
speaking tenor, while Mr, Manners’s Friar 
is a magnificent bit of work.. Of the rest I 
would specially setect Miss Easton, a slim 
maid with a pretty accent (Irish, I think), who 
played the page, Stephano, with spirit. 


Madame Moody.—Madame Fanny Moody 
is a Cornish woman and a member of a family 
of thirteen, nearly all of whom are musical. 
She studied in London under Madame Sainton- 
Dolby with the intention of singing in 
oratorio only, but she drifted towards opera, 
making her first appearance on the London 
stage as Michaela in Carmen. 


Reitlinger 
MADAME BLANCHE MARCHES! 


As Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana 


Madame Blanche Marchesi. — Madame 
Blanche Marchesi is a cosmopolitan. Her 
father came from Palermo, her mother (the 
famous Madame Mathilde Marchesi) from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, while most of her 
youth was spent in Paris. She began to teach 
singing at the age of fifteen, then took to 
singing in public in 1895, and has practically 
made this country her home. She is married 
to Baron Caccamisi. Her mother trained 
Eames, Calvé, and Melba. 
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OPERA SEASON AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Lafayette 
MADAME FANNY MOODY 


Mr. O’Mara.—Mr. Joseph O’Mara is a real 
Irishman and was born in Limerick. At first 
he went to sea, then he thought better of it 
and settled down in his native town, singing 
in the choir of St. Michael’s Roman Catholic 
Church. He went to Italy in 1899 and re- 
turned to England in two years, appearing in 
Lvanhoe at Mr. Carte’s unhappy opera house. 
He made his déut at Covent Garden just 
ten years ago as Turiddu in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 


Lanugfier 


MR. DILLON SHALLARD 


As Escamillo in Carmen 
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Miss Nancy Price as “Rosa Dartle” in “Em’ly” at the Adelphi. 


Bassano 
Rosa Dartle is in love with Steerforth, who has no such feeling for her. A woman of vindictive character, she learns to hate Steerforth, and in the end she hunts down 


Em'ly, whom he has ruined. In this picture she is shown with her harp. Miss Price, however, relies for her music on a harp behind the scenes 
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“THE CLIMBERS,” WHICH WILL BE PRODUCED ON SATURDAY 
At the Comedy Theatre. 


Byron, New York 
THE DINNER AT MRS. STIRLING’'S ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


This picture represents the American production of Mr. Clyde Fitch's play, The \Climbers, which will be produced at the Comedy on Saturday evening. The play deals 
with the social struggle of some people to crawl into the New York Four Hundred. Mrs. Stirling's husband is a swindler, and he makes an avowal of his crime in the 
dark at the end of this scene, the lights being extinguished for that purpose, for he refuses to speak while his face can be seen 


Byron, New York 


NED WARRENDER, MRS. STIRLING, AND HER HUSBAND 


Warrender is the (good) friend of Mrs. Stirling. In this picture her jealous husband is saying, ‘Drop my wife's hand.” Mr. Reeves Smith will play the part of 
Warrender, Miss Lily Hanbury will be Mrs. Stirling, and Mr. Valentine will be the husband in the Comedy production 
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SOME OF THE BEST-KNOWN LONDON CLUBS 


This Page is for the Guidance of our American Visitors. 


a 


| 
i 


THE ‘CARLTON—94, PALL MALL THE ATHENAZEUM—107, PALL MALL 


It is many a long time since the jingler 
wrote the famous verse :— 


In town let me live then, 
In town let me.die, 

For in truth I can’t relish 

he country, not I. 

If one must have a villa 
In summer to dwell, 

Oh! give me the sweet 
Shady side of Pall Mall. 


You could not get a villa on the shady side of 
Pall Mall for love or money to-day as the 
only private residence, Schomberg House, is 
occupied by Princess Christian. The rest of 
the street is given over to clubs as follows :— 


_Athenzeum.—Was founded in 1824 for men of letters, 
science, and art. It costs 30 guineas to enter. 


Carlton.—Was founded in 1832 for members of the 
Conservative party. It costs £40 to enter. 


Guards’.—Was founded in the year of Waterloo for 
officers of the Brigade of Guards only, and costs 
30 guineas to enter. : 


Marlborough. —Was founded in 1869 as a social club. 
It costs only 30 guineas to enter, and is very ‘‘smart.” It 
is the only club illustrated here which stands on the north 
side of Pall Mall. 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Was founded in 1830 for 
members of the two universities only, and costs 40 guineas 
to enter. It must not be confused with the New Oxford 
and Cambridge (founded in 1884) a few doors further west. 

Reform.—Was founded in 1837 for Liberals. It costs 
£40 to enter. 

Travellers’.—Was founded in 1819 for travellers. It 
costs 30 guineas to enter. The present building was 
erected in 1832. 


THE GUARDS’—70; PALL MALL THE SWEET SHADY SIDE OF PALL MALL THE REFORM—104, PALL MALL 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE—71, PALL MALL THE MARLBOROUGH—52, PALL MALL THE TRAVELLERS’—106, PALL MALL 
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*“ SHAMROCK IIL” v. “ RELIANCE ” 


How the Race is Played by Toy Yachts on the Round Pond, Kensington Gardens. 


PAO AAT AI IT A A aT A 


THE RIVAL 
BOATS IN 
DOCK 


a cae ae ees thas 


LEADING 


FX INTENT a a 
PE a PETTY 


‘The race for the America Cup has been run daily in miniature on the Round Pond, Kensington Gardens. 
the sights of London, for old age renews its youth over these toy yachts. 
generally they are elderly men, 
covered end, 


The pond is one of 
The owners are not, as some might imagine, children; 
They direct their craft as these touch the side by long bamboo poles which have an india-rubber 
Setting the yacht afloat at one side they are to be seen racing round the pond to meet it at the point where it is 
likely to land. The yachts are of all sizes and shapes, and many of them cost a good deal of money 
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ANOTHER MAN : 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Annie O. Tibbits. 


I, 
|t was a blustering wet night with a grey sky above and muddy 
roads underfoot. The wind tore unsteadily between the trees 
and out across the square, a cold, damp wind bringing with it heavy 
splashes of rain. 

Under one of the trees in the square close against the railings 
stood a man and a girl. 

The gir] looked poor and ill-clad with a white, thin face that had 
in it a look almost of desperation. 

The man was tall and strong and well-dressed with an eager, 
keen-cut face, and he held out his hands as he looked into the girl’s 
eyes. 

““If you only would, Bessie,” he cried. “I’m well off, I could 
take care of you, and I would—you know that. I’d give you my 
life.” 

Bessie drew away, but she smiled up at him. 

“Yes, I know, Tom,” she said softly, “and if I hadn’t promised 
George——” 

Tom took a sudden step forward. 

“Is it only because you promised?” he cried eagerly. “Is it 
only because you think it’s your duty to go to George that you won’t 
marry me? My goodness, Bessie, you’re not going to marry him 
just because you said you would, are you ?” 

“No, no, but I must go out to him,” she said. ‘ He wants me. 
If ’'d had the money I should have started two months ago. I pro- 
mised him I’d go directly he sent forme. Oh, it seems such a long 
time ago,,Tom, since he went. It’s a year, but it seems much longer, 
and father hadn’t died then, and—and. a 

Tom Standish looked down at her. 
the poor girl she was now. In twelve short months many changes 
had taken place. She had become poor, he had grown rich. Her 
father was dead, and George Fleming, to whom she had been 
engaged, was out in Australia trying to make a living so that she 
could go out to him, : 

Eighteen months before Tom Standish and George Fleming had 
both been in love with Bessie Leigh. In those days her father was 
supposed to be a rich man, and somehow, while Tom hesitated at 
the thought of proposing to her while he was poor, George had 
stepped in and won, much against her father’s wish, A few months 
later he had gone out to Australia, and a short time after that Bessie’s 
father died suddenly, leaving her, not rich as everyone expected but 
absolutely and terribly poor. 

She would have been utterly adrift if it had not been for Tom 
Standish, and he managed somehow to get for her a post as nursery 
governess to some people he knew. If it had not been for that she 
might have starved. She had been in the situation for two months 
—it was only three since her father died—and her sole thought now 
was to get out to Australia to George, who had begged her to go 
to him as soon as she could. 

That letter was the last she had received from him. It was a 
long letter, full of what he was going to do, and somehow it filled 
Tom Standish with distrust. 

‘You haven’t heard again, I suppose ?” he asked. 

Bessie flinched a little. 

“No,” she said; “I haven’t heard, but I’ve written telling him 
what boat I am going by, and—and the date and all about it, so 
that I shall probably get a letter in a day or two. There’s a mail on 
Wednesday.” 

“ But supposing you don’t hear ? ” Tom cried abruptly. 

Bessie lifted her head bravely. 

“T shall go whether I hear or not,” she said steadily. 

Tom looked down at her hungrily. If only she had given such 
faith to him. If only he had been the man who was waiting for her 
out in Australia. 

His brow darkened a little as he remembered and doubted. For 
two months the man whose wife she was going to be had not written. 
It was outrageous to Tom and full of ugly possibilities. He re- 
membered that when George had sailed Bessie’s father had been 
alive and—it was supposed—rich, and it could have been only within 
the last three months that he had heard that he was not. Could 
that account for his silence Tom wondered ? Could the poor Bessie 
Leigh who was working so hard for her living be a different person 
to George Fleming because of it ? 


A year ago she had not been 
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Almost unconsciously Tom’s fingers clenched, 

“ But, Bessie,” he cried, you can’t go unless—you know—unless 
he knows and expects you.” 

Bessie lifted her head. There were sudden tears in her eyes. 
He could not see them in the dark night, but he could see how white 
her face was. 

“He will expect me,” she said quietly, ‘‘and even if I don’t hear 
I shall go.” 

Tom stared at her. 

“ Bessie, Bessie,” he cried suddenly, “I wish it was me you were 
going to. I wish I could do something to make certain that you 
were going to be happy.” 

He stopped. Bessie looked up again, 

“But Iam, Tom,” she cried. “I shall be happy.” 

Tom took her hands. 

“J wish I could do something for you,” he repeated. ‘“ Are you 
sure about money? You mustn’t mind me mentioning it. I’m an 
old friend, Bess, and if I could | should like you to go first-class, dear. 
Shall I—could I Hy 

She drew her hand away. 
strangely. 

Oh no, no, Tom,” she cried. ‘ You’re very good to me, but I 
am all right—yes, yes, thank you, Tom. I shall be all right and 
happy.” 

She spoke bravely, but all the same she shivered a little as she 
turned away, and to her from out of the blustering night there seerhed 
to come a sudden swift presentiment of evil. Why was she going out 
after all? Why did she still cling to George Fleming ? i 

She half hesitated. Tom beside her was so strong and true and 
loyal, so willing to help her, so ready to shield her, and Australia 
seemed so far away, and in spite of herself George’s silence was 
worrying her. She could not understand him. She was almost 
afraid, and yet she had promised to go, and she would keep her 
word whatever came unless indeed he wrote to tell her he did not 
want her. He did want her. She assured herself almost fiercely 
that he did as she went back across the wet road. And yet before 
she pulled the bell she stood and looked back across the square 
with a sudden strange shrinking from the long journey before her. 

Tom still stood by the railings. He was watching her, and 
perhaps it would be the last glimpse they ever had of each other. 

She turned again quickly with an odd sob in her breath and leant 
helplessly against the door. 

The housemaid who opened it a minute later thought she looked 
strange and shrunken and pitiful as she stepped into the light. 


Her face had whitened again 


II. 


Tom Standish stood on deck with his eyes turned to a little white 
patch with the sun upon it in the distance and with the salt spray 
beating in his face. 

It was a warm, bright morning, and all the vessel was astir with 
excitement, for they were nearing the land at last, and the little 
white far-off patch was Australia. 

Tom stared out impatiently through his glasses, blind and deaf 
to everything around him. He was heartsick with disappointment 
and long waiting, and somehow he was afraid. 

When he had got on the boat at Southampton his sole thought 
was to avoid being seen until they were some miles out. He did 
not want Bessie to know that he was following her lest she should 
be angry and make him go back, and he had gone quietly down to 
his cabin until they were almost out of sight of land. 

Then he began to search the ship. She had given him the 
name of the boat and the date of starting, and so surely there 
could have been no mistake. Yet search as he might amongst 
the crowd of passengers he could catch no glimpse of Bessie’s face, 
She was not there. He searched everywhere—in the steerage 
amongst the third-class passengers, in every hole and corner, and 
yet from the day they sailed until now he had not once seen her. 

At the first place they had touched he had both wired and written 
to the lady whose children she had taught, but the only reply 
was a telegram at the next stopping place saying that Bessie 
had left them on the date she said, and that they had supposed she 
was on her way to Australia. 


CHE TATEER 


After that the only thing left for Tom to do was to wait with 
sickening impatience for their arrival at Melbourne. When they 
did, and the great boat was drawn up alongside the quay, he scanned 
the faces of the passengers as he had scanned them a hundred times 
before, and still failed to see Bessie’s amongst them. 

He hurried off, more worried and anxious than he would have 
cared to own. Had she started after all? Had she ever meant to 
start ? 

Sometimes the thought forced itself upon him that she had not 
intended to come out after all. Yet it was not like Bessie, and 
where she was now he dared not think. 

He hurried along the Melbourne streets towards George Fleming’s 
lodgings. He noted nothing as he went except the direction given 
him by a policeman, and when he reached it at last he waited 
impatiently for someone to come. 

The woman who opened the door stared at him curiously. 
There was no one named Fleming there, she said; he had left 
more than a month ago. There were some letters for him, and she 
did not know where to send them. 

Tom asked to see them, 
and when she brought them 
to him his heart sank, for 
they were Bessie’s letters. 

He asked one other 
question—if ‘Bessie had 
called—and then turned 
away. 

A minute later an idea 
occurred to him, and he 
knocked at the door again. 

“If anyone should come 
—especially if it be a young 
lady—will you give her this 
and tell her I’m here? 
There’s an hotel at the 
corner of the street. I’m 
putting up there. Will you 
tell her ?” 

The woman nodded and 
took his card and he went 
slowly down the street to 
the hotel. He walked with 
bent head and knit brows. 
Was he a fool after all to 
have come? Had Bessie 
arranged to come by a diffe- 
rent boat or for Fleming to 
meet her somewhere else; 
or had something ugly 
happened—had Fleming 
deserted her? 

It looked like it, and he 
could not rest. ,He went 
again to the lodgings late at 
night, and this time the 
woman nodded at him 
knowingly. 

“So I suppose it’s all 
tight by this time, eh, sir?” 
she asked. “I suppose you 
saw her?” 

Tom was startled. 

“Who ?” he cried sharply, 
“not Miss Leigh ?” 

“Of course, sir, who else? Shecame just after you’d gone—and 
very white and thin she looked, sir, and she was that taken aback 
when she heard Mr. Fleming wasn’t here I thought it best to take 
her in and give here some tea, sir.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Tom impatiently, “and then—what did she do 
then ?” 

The woman looked at him curiously. 

“Do you mean to say as you haven’t seen her ?” she asked. 

“No, I haven’t,” cried Tom quickly. “But go on—what then ?” 

“Then,” said the woman, “well, when she {was a bit more 
composed like she began to ask me about him. I told her all I 
knew—that he went two months ago, and she told me she’d come 
over as a stewardess on board a ship—the Amazon | think she said, 
and I ’spect that’s it, for it came in'this afternoon, so I heard.” 

Tom started. It was his boat, and she had been on it the whole 
time. 

“Well, well,” he cried, ‘and then?” 


First Actor: Hullo, old man, got an engagement? 
Second Actor: Aye, aye, my boy 

First Actor: Any salary attached? 
Second Actor: No, but there’s a real pudding in the second act 
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“ Well, then I told her about you and gave her your. card, and 
she just started up as if she had a shock, and went without so much 
as taking her letters.” 

“ Went—gone ?”’ cried Tom, 

“She went straight out,’? said the woman. 
mortal as ever I see. She went without a word !” 


“A queer little 


For a fortnight Tom searched the city and hung about the docks, 
but his efforts proved fruitless and he advertised in vain. Bessie had 
been swallowed up in the surging crowd that filled the streets, and was 
apparently lost to him for ever. Every now and then he called at 
Fleming’s old address, but the woman had heard nothing. 

He had almost given up hope when a strange thing happened. 
Life is full of strange events, and the more one looks under the 
surface of things the more dramatic we find it. 

About three weeks after the arrival of the boat Tom was walking 
in the direction of the docks when, he suddenly became aware that a 
man and woman in front of him were quarrelling. They both seemed 
drunk, and he was about to pass on when something in the 


appearance of the man 
arrested his attention. 
He stood still. It was 


Fleming! He was flushed 
and excited, and he luoked 
coarse, dishevelled, and dis- 
solute, and the woman with 
him was evidently his wife. 
Tom stared at her and felt a 
shock of thankful surprise. 
It was not Bessie. 

The two began to quarrel 
violently and Fleming sud- 
denly doubled his fists. 

Then Tom stepprd for- 
ward. As he did so he was 
checked by the sight of a girl 
on the pavement crouching 
against a wall. 

He looked at her, caught 
his breath, and hurried 
towards her, ‘placing himself 
between her and the two who 
were beginning to scuffle. 

SCBIES|S 11652 es Cred, 
“ Bessie, come away. Come 
along, darling. Come away.” 

He took her back to his 
hotel, poor and half-starved 
as she was, heedless of the 
feelings of the outraged pro- 
prietress, and engaged a 
private sitting-room. He 
cared for nothing but Bessie, 
and when she broke down 
sobbing in his arms an odd 
thrill went through him. 

“ Bessie,” he cried, I am 
going to take care of you 
whether you like it or not 
now. You can’t take care 
of yourself it seems, and 
you'll have to accept me. If 
you want to go back to 
England you shall go ; if you want to stop here you shall stop, but at 
least I’m going to see that you don’t starve.” 

Bessie looked up at him with a thin, woebegone face. . 

“J’m ashamed of myself,” she cried. ‘‘l’ve been wicked and 
ungrateful to you. Oh, Tom, forgive me. I knew you were on the 
boat but I was working my way over as stewardess, and I dreaded 
the thought of your seeing me. Oh, Tom, forgive me.” 

“ll forgive you anything if you'll marry me,” he said. She 
hesitated. 

“JT can’t.now—like this,” she cried. 
a simple way to provide for myself. Oh, Tom, I can’t. 
some other way of repaying you.” 

He caught her to him passionately. 

“There is no other way,” he cried, ‘ Bessie, my darling, I’ve got 
you and I mean to keep you. Only try to care for me a little bit and 
I shall be content, sweetheart.” 

She did try, and succeeded so well that they have both forgotten 
that there ever was another man. 


“Tt would be so easy—such 
I must find 
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AT THE ALHAMBRA 
By Arnold Golsworthy. 


if is odd how some people look at things. 
Of course, when one goes to a variety 
‘theatre to make notes one does so by the 


courtesy of the manager. You may be a 
great artist and all that kind of thing but it 
doesn’t follow that you’ve bought the theatre 
even if you are going to make one or two 
sketches of the leading performers. That’s 
why I think it is coming it rather strong for a 
person to look in at the same theatre two 
nights running and say that he must have his 
free seat over again as he wasn’t able to make 
satisfactory sketches the first time. I set this 
position down merely as a matter of abstract 
principle. 
but one of these days the man will learn that 


I mention no names, of course, 


all theatrical managers are not so considerate 
as Mr. Douglas Cox, and he’ll find himself 
pushed out on the pavement in rather a 
hurry. And if by a happy chance I should 
be a spectator of that gloriously untidy scene 
I should ask no greater favour of the gods 
than that. 


great feature of the Alhambra is the 

performance of Kelly and Gillette, who 
are described as grotesque billiardists. The 
billiard part of their turn is so named because 
a large portion of the stage is occupied by an 
The 
framework of the table is there, it is true, 


apparatus resembling a billiard table. 


we sS= 


billiardists [shoot up in the air and turn 
somersaults with fearful and dazzling rapidity. 
This part of their show is of quite unusual 
merit, but that is not what makes people 
laugh until you can feel the floor rattling 
underneath you. What takes the popular 
fancy most is the knockabout business, which 
is extremely original. 


but the inside of it is mostly composed of a 
spring, gentle spring, by means of which the 


r. Kelly, for instance, is a mere 
tramp, wearing his diversified 
outfit apparently on the hire system. 
He will presumably get the sleeve of 
his shirt and the back of his waistcoat 
after paying the next instalment. Not un- 
naturally a gentleman chiefly remarkable for 
his “looped and windowed raggedness” is 
an eminently undesirable feature in a fashion- 
able billiard-room, and the marker therefore 
makes several attempts to get rid of him. 
When, however, this mere tramp sits down 
on one of the nice chairs and goes to 
sleep it is obviously time to take drastic 
measures. The marker therefore hits upon 
the happy idea of pouring methylated spirit 
on the tramp’s boot and then applying a 
lighted match to the good The 
blaze goes on merrily till the tramp wakes 
up in a great hurry and extinguishes the 
trouble by squirting on it a stream of soda 
water from a syphon amid long and loud 
cheering. 


work. 
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Ove a sensational feature is the new de- 

velopment of the bioscope. Instead of 
military scenes and imposing parades of kings 
and princes the pictures have now gone to the 
other extreme and reveal to us the hidden 
wonders of nature—as I believe they are called 
in popular books for use in schools 
The scheme of the 
It is not 


and families. 
exhibition is admirable. 
only instructive but it is extremely 
amusing all the time. When the 
pictures of the boa-constrictor came 
on the screen the magnificent reptile was 
positively applauded, but at the same time a 
lady behind me very elaborately decorated 
with frills and furs remarked to her gentle- 
man that if that was a boa where did they 
get the feathers from ? 
is going to teach a few people something. 


Clearly this novelty 


he exhibition of mites in cheese is quite 
remarkable, and I felt rather glad that 

I had dined just previously in an extremely 
restrained and temperate manner, otherwise 
I should have felt inclined to doubt whether 
some of the things I saw were really there. 
The microscopic animals have been magnified 
any number of million times until the trifling 
object that looks like a speck of dust upon 
your cheese becomes a creature so huge and 
horrible that you would not care to be left 
Another strik- 
ing feature of the entertainment was the great 


alone in a large room with it. 


conjuring combination of Le Roy, Talma, and 
Bosco, three magicians of repute who have 
gone into partnership with the most happy 
results. 


Ilallas ABA IOILI Bdge 


Current Games, 


C. B. Fry’s Team for Australia—In the 
September number of the Caf/aim-there is a 
somewhat belated article by C. B. Fry on the 
subject of picking an England team, Mr. Fry 
is careful to point out that the question, “ Who 


ie 
|| 
19 
} 
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TWO FAMOUS OLD MALVERNIANS 
W. H. B. Evans and H. K. Foster 


is going to Australia?” is a matter of mere 
fact which we can all discover for ourselves in 
the columns of the daily newspapers, while 
the question, ‘Who ought to be chosen to 
go?” is vastly different and is not a matter 
likely to be settled to the satisfaction of every- 
one. I confess I was under the impression 
that the latter question had been settled by at 
least one newspaper to its own entire satisfac- 
tion. That, however, is neither here nor there. 
The public, I opine, is not particularly in- 
terested in newspaper experiments of selecting 
a team for Australia. When C. B. Fry, how- 
ever, lifts the curtain so far as to tell us how 
the England team would finally have panned 
out if the selecting of it had been Jeft to him 
and the readers of the Captain we all of us 
prick up our ears. 


Our Bowlers. — After explaining for the 
benefit of his youthful readers that what is 
wanted are not the four best bowlers in Eng- 
land but the four best bowlers each of his 
kind, Mr, Fry proceeds to tell us who are the 
bowlers that he would take with him to 
Australia, and the first man he would invite 
would be neither Hirst nor Rhodes, but 
William Lockwood of Surrey. “Here there 
is no doubt,” says Mr. Fry. ‘Lockwood is 
really in aclass by himself for big matches. 
In his case we will disregard current form 
altogether. He is so much the best fast 
bowler that we will take him on the chance 
of his being at his best in Australia in spite of 
the perfect wickets and great heat, and we 
will nurse him well so as to keep him fresh 
for the test matches.” After this unexpected 
if well-deserved tribute to the excellent Lock- 
wood, Mr. Fry casts his eye around for a 


medium-pace right-hander who bowls well on 
plumb wickets. Here Mr. Fry and the M.C.C. 
are at one, and the medium-pace right-hander 
for the ideal team is Relf of Sussex. After 
Relf Mr. Fry will pick another M.C.C. choice, 
to wit, Arnold of Worcestershire. 
Having secured the services of 
Relf and Arnold Mr. Fry would 
next issue invitations to Rhodes 
and Hirst, and for his leg-breaker 
to lend variety to the bowling, still 
on the lines of the M.C.C., he 
would offer a place to Braund. 


Our Wicketkeepers.—As_ re- 
gards the wicketkeepers Mr. Fry 
declares with perfect propriety 
that the ideal team should contain 
two—one the best keeper we know 
of and the other either the next 
best or the one who in addition 
to his wicketkeeping can also bat 
well. General opinion in county 
cricket would favour Lilley, H. 
Martyn, Strudwick, and Hum- 
phries of Derbyshire as the four 
best wicketkeepers in the country. 
In this matter of stumpers, Mr. 
Fry is not dogmatic. Humphries 
he has not seen at all, so he votes 
for Lilley and Strudwick, with the 
reservation that he would like to 
see Humphries as some good 
judges consider him distinctly the 
best wicketkeeper in England. 
Here Mr. Fry is fortunate enough 
to have both the M.C.C. and 
Athletic News, not to speak of the Dazly 
Mail, on his side. There may possibly have 
been some newspaper grumblings at the selec- 
tion of Lilley and Strudwick but I have not 
come across any. The Athletic News, which 
is great on etiquette, certainly didsuggest that 
Lilley had been slighted in being invited after 
Strudwick, but on the whole to the best of 
my recollection the arbiter elegantiarum 
from Manchester has no fault to find with the 
M.C.C.’s choice of wicketkeepers. 


Our Batsmen.—Having laid the founda- 
tion of his team with the eight players men- 
tioned, two wicketkeepers, two all-round men— 
Hirst and Braund—and four bowlers pure and 
simple, Mr. Fry embarks on the more 
invidious task of choosing his batsmen. Here 
he is slightly more dogmatic than in the case 
of his bowlers or stumpers. About Jessop for 
first choice he is quite emphatic, and after the 
great hitter he would offer places to MacLaren, 
Jackson, Ranji, Tyldesley, L. C. H. Palairet, 
and Hayward. As regards himself Mr. Fry 
gets out of the difficulty very neatly. ‘ Then,” 
he says, “we want a business manager who 
can play at a pinch and write an account of 
the tour for the Captain. That will be just 
C. B. F. self-elected, with your leave.” 


The Ideal Team and the M.C.C.—I do 
not knowif Mr. Fry meant his selection of the 
team to be taken quite seriously. His article 
in the Captain, however, is instructive for two 
reasons. In the first place, with the exception 
of Lockwood and Ranji every one of his selec- 
tions has already been invited by the M.C.C., a 
fact which at once disposes of the newspaper 
theory that had the choosing of the team been 
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left to C. B. Fry its personnel would have been 
vastly different from what it is at present. 
Unless, indeed, it is assumed that Fry would 
have joined the team had he been self-invited, 
and that Jessop, Jackson, MacLaren, and 
Palairet would have accepted an invitaticn 
issued by a private individual which they 
refused when extended to them by the Mary- 
lebone Club. ‘The second interesting point 
of Mr. Fry’s article touches on more contro- 
versial matter which had better be avoided at 
this time of day. Magazines have an incon- 
venient way of going to press weeks and 
sometimes months before publication, and | 
do not know how long ago Mr. Fry’s article 
may have been written. It is impossible, 
however, to escape noticing that he states his 
opinion that the captain of the ideal team 
should be Mr. MacLaren, if only because of 
his unrivalled experience of Australian cricket 
and test matches. 


A Larger Question.—That Ranji’s name 
should have figured in C. B. Fry’s imaginary 
team was, of course, inevitable. The great 
part those two cricketers have played in Sussex 
cricket has always caused them to be asso- 
ciated in the public mind as the closest of 
comrades, and it would have been more 
than invidious for Mr. Fry to have omitted 
Ranji’s name when drawing up an imagi- 
nary list of players for an English eleven. 
The position, of course, of the M.C.C. 
was far different. They were dealing with 
facts, not with fancy, and the inclusion or 
non-inclusion of Ranji involved a far larger 
question than the omission of any purely Eng- 
lish player. Ranji may have learned all his 
cricket in England, and his career as a 
cricketer may be entirely associated with 
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Who is taking a team to America and Canada at 
the end of the month 
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English cricket grounds, but the hard fact 
remains that he is not an Englishman, I have 
always considered it a mistake that he should 
ever have been chosen to play for England 
against the Australians, and I believe the 
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THE BEST “LITERARY” CRICKETER 


Mr. Hesketh-Prichard, who is equally distinguished as a writer 
He is probably the best amateur fast 
bowler in England, and played for the Gentlemen v. Players 


and as a cricketer. 


at Lord's this summer 


selection committee would have been far 
better advised in adhering to the original 
resolution of the M.C.C. Ranji was omitted, 
it will be remembered, from the test match at 
Lord’s in 1896, and it was the Lancashire 
committee that first selected him to play for 
England in that year at Manchester. If the 
test matches are to be contests between 
Australia and the rest of the British Empire 
well and good, but a native of India can have 
no place in a match between England and 
Australia. 


More Tourists.—Cricket tours at present 
are enjoying a big boom. In addition to the 
England team for Australia and the visit of 
the Kent eleven to America Sir T.C. O’Brien 
is taking a band of cricketers across the 
Atlantic at the end of this month. I 
understand that as befits a good Irishman Sir 
Timothy will select his men mainly from 
Irish clubs. The last time I saw the famous 
old Middlesex player at Lord’s he seemed to 
be batting nearly as well as ever, but he 
avoided exertion and had a man to run for 
him, owing, I believe, to some trifling affec- 
tion of his heart. He looked, however, the 
picture of health. Ireland’s. fame on the 
football field has rather overshadowed her 
cricket, but when one considers how exceed- 
ingly little cricket is played in Ireland the 
high standard the game has reached in the 
distressful country is quite remarkable. There 
are practically only four cricket clubs in 
Ireland—the Phoenix, Dublin University, 
Leinster, and the North of Ireland—and not 


IN ENGLAND 


one boy in fifty ever receives any coaching, 
yet Dublin University, not to speak of the 
Phoenix Club with its meagre nurseries to 
draw from year to year, can put an eleven into 
the field which will quite hold its own with 
Oxford and Cambridge or the less 
powerful of the first-class counties 
in England. Moreover, in Irish 
cricket and football the subsidised 
amateur is absolutely unknown. 
An Irishman’s conception of sport 
has always been that he should 
spend money on it rather than 
look to it for a living. 


An Unlucky Team. — Mr. 
Burnup may fairly regard himself 
as the captain of an unlucky team. 
The two matches, I suppose, 
above all others that he wished to 
win were those against Yorkshire 
and Middlesex, and yet the 
weather deprived him of an almost 
certain victory over both those 
counties. Although time alone 
saved Yorkshire at Canterbury no 
good sportsman will grudge Lord 
Hawke his little bit of good luck. 
At the beginning of the season 
Yorkshire suffered more than any 
other county from injuries and 
absentees. It is more than pro- 
bable that Hirst’s injury in June 
plus the loss of Washington and 
T. L. Taylor and the partial 
absence of F. S. Jackson cost 
Yorkshire the championship. I 
am not forgetting that Kent were 
for a long time deprived of the 
services of J. R. Mason and that 
Middlesex had to go through a 
large part of their programme 
without C. M. Wells and James 
Douglas, but taken all in all 
in the matter of absenteeism no 
county suffered so severely as 
Yorkshire in the past season, even if Kent 
had the worst luck in the matter of 
weather. 


An Innocent Question. —With an inimitable 
display of innocence the Daily Mail 
headed its cricket notes last Monday 
week with the title, “Who Chose the 
M.C.C. Team?” There is certainly 
something novel in this method of 
answering a question first and asking 
it afterwards. Only in the previous 
week the JZail had carefully ex- 
plained to its readers how Lord 
Hawke had been mainly responsible 
for selecting England’s team for 
Australia. I often wonder where the 
daily papers get their cricket informa- 
tion from. Not merely the Dazly 
Mail but many other newspapers in 
London and the provinces seem 
deeply imbued with the belief that 
Lord Hawke had a big share in the 
selection of the M.C.C. team. I 
believe I am correct in saying that 
the Yorkshire captain had nothing 
whatever to do with the picking of 
the much-abused team. Possibly 
the belief may have arisen from 
the inclusion of Hirst and Rhodes. 
The truth, of course, is that 
the members of the M.C.C. who 
took the most active part in the 
formation of the team were Lord 
Harris, Mr. A. G. Steel, and Mr. 
A. J. Webbe. 
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The Yorkshire Players and Lord Hawke. 
—As far as the Yorkshire players were con- 
cerned Lord Hawke’s position was briefly as 
follows: When Mr. MacLaren was collecting 
his last team for Australia Lord Hawke declined 
to advise the Yorkshire County Committee to 
allow Hirst and Rhodes to join it, not in the 
least because Mr. MacLaren was captain, but 
simply because the team was an unofficial 
one. No matter who had captained it his 
course would have been just the same. When 
the M.C.C. in the beginning of the summer 
decided to send out a team Lord Hawke put 
no difficulty in the way of any Yorkshire 
players who should be asked joining it, quite 
independently of who should be chosen cap- 
tain. Lord Hawke some time ago stated in 
an interview that he considered Mr. Warner 
to be in every respect a suitable captain. 
This opinion, however, had nothing whatever 
to do with Hirst’s and Rhodes’s presence in 
the team; those players are going out to 
Australia not as members of Mr. Warner’s * 
eleven but as members of a team organised 
and managed by the Marylebone Club. 

A Polite Knight.—The Azhletic News 
is occasionally blinded by its passion for 
everything Lancastrian, but it is always most 
readable when it touches on the lighter side of 
cricket. Last week it had some capital stories 
about Knight, the last addition to the M.C.C. 
team. Knight, according to the Ashletic 
News, does not possess the all-round abilities. 
of Pougher, but he is a much finer batsman, a 
hard-working cover-point, and a conscientious 
cricketer who addresses his fellow pro- 
fessionals and the umpires with the prefix of 
“Mr.” Thus, when he takes guard Knight 
generally says, “Mr. Umpire, would you give 
me to leg, please?” Having obtained this 
favour he responds with “ Thank you” in the 
style of the curate who loves his Bath bun and 
glass of milk. He hit roo on his first appear- 
ance for the Players against the Gentlemen 
at Lord’s this summer, and when he was 98 
he urged a ball for a couple. As he started 
running he implored his partner thus, “ Oh, 
do come, Mr. Barnes.” “ Mr.” Barnes obliged 
and three figures were gained, much to the 
relief of Knight. 
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An Oxford Hoax.—All the world is 
wondering at the successful career of 
those shadowy persons, the Crawfords. 
But the hoax is as old as Abraham and 
has been played off more than once in 
recent times. 


a century ago. A few 


university claimed her acquaint- 
ance and quoted her witty sayings. 
The thing went on for months 
till “Mrs. Fortescue’’ positively 
pervaded town and college though 
still but a figment of the imagina- 
tion. Then the authors of her 
being set afloat rumours of 
a great ball she was about to 
give. This took immensely. 
People were so hungry for invita- 
tions that the culprits, greatly 
tempted, felt that the ball must 
come off somehow, and it did. 
“Mrs. Fortescue,’ a fine, hand- 
some, elderly woman, for the first 
and last time received her guests 
at “Wyatt's Rooms” supported 
by ‘Miss Harcourt,” a charm- 
ing, though mythical, niece of 
Lady Waldegrave ‘from Nune- 
ham,” and her somewhat fassé 
companion, ‘‘ Miss Amy Leighton.” 


any suspicion of the secret. 


Our Eighth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.e., answers to the tenth acrostic 
(dated September 2) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, September 14. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
*“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


An amusing instance occurred at Oxford halt 
harum-scarum undergraduates 
invented an aristocratic ‘‘ Mrs. Fortescue,” and so success- 
fully talked her into existence that every tufthunter at the 


There was rather a 
preponderance of men to be sure, but the ball was a grand 
success, and more astonishing still ‘‘ Mrs. Fortescue” dis- 
appeared as casually as she came without a soul having 


MYTHICAL FRIENDS. 


the repetition. 
the office. 
at last. 


THE 


BEEHIVE 


INN” NEAR MAIDENHEAD 


Mrs, Lee, aged eighty-nine years, is seen sitting in the doorway. 


She is the oldest landlady in England 


Aunt or Jane. 


distinctly, print letters being ‘preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Eighth Series) 


L GAR A -M=Pil-A NS 
2. ROXBURGHSHIRE 
3. (N) O BY E A (U) 
4 ULNTS; CRU) PULOlUeS 
5. tS) Oo - S re) 
6. E L G I N 
x. Or ‘Grampian mountains or hills.” ‘*Glas"’ is 


eoee ted as asummit of the Grampians is called ‘‘ Glas 
eol.” 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Eighth Series) 


Abbreviated to first syllables are these, 
But seasonably they go together as one sees, 


1. The fount of life that burgeons forth in green, 
Schoolboy contempt for students, too, is seen. 

2. Queen of the boot, yet no shoemaker she; 
From the black mountain was her ancestry. 

3. One who does nothing well and nothing long, 
Everything lazily, and often wrong. 

4. Wife of the King’s most faithful adherent— 
That is, her own, you understand, I meant. 
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An Australian Uncle.—A similar hoax 
was perpetrated at one of the Whitehall 
offices some yearsago, A trustful junior 
was fond of talking of his rich uncle in 
Australia, and his colleagues wearied of 


One day an Australian letter arrived at 
“Uncle Charles”? had remembered his nephew 
The substance of the letter was soon known, and 


A long 
correspondence ensued. The 
happy nephew confided to every- 
body the contents of ‘Old 
Charley’s’’ letters and his own 
replies, Eventually ‘‘ Old Charley ” 
was brought to London. Appoint- 
ments were made and never kept. 
If these were at an hotel “uncle” 
had just been called away when 
the victim arrived. If they were 
elsewhere he had a fruitless wait, 
and always found on his return 
a telegram altering the time and 
place. ‘Came just after you had 
gone, sir,’ the porter would 
explain. Finally ‘uncle’’ went 
back to the antipodes without 
meeting his yearning relative, and 
the latter is still waiting to hear 
from him. By this time ‘Old 
Charley’ must be well over the 
century if he is still alive, but 


though scores of people were in the secret his nephew does 
not know to this day that his London materialisation was 
neither more nor less than a myth. 
the stock in trade of farce. You need only recall Charley’s 


The mythical friend is 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


2. ‘‘ Roxburghe" and ‘‘ Roxburgh Castle " are accepted. 
‘Range’? is too vague. ‘‘ Rede,'’ ‘ Redesdale,” and 
“ Redeside,'’ all appear to be in Northumberland with 
the Cheviots between them and the Teviot. 

3. Or ‘Noyau."’ ‘‘(C)ordia(L)"’ is accepted. So 
many ladies shoot nowadays that “ (N)ouga(T) is accepted. 
“(Sjoa(P) '’ is not accepted. The Acrostic Editor does 
not understand how ‘‘ Omega" can be made to fit the 
light but is ready to be informed. 

4. ‘‘ Ungenerous,"’ ‘‘uncourteous,” and some other 
equivalents are accept “Useless '' is not accepted. 
f+ 6. Elgin is part of Moray. The bonnie Earl of Moray. 
The Elgin marbles. 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 
Arab-queen, Anderada, Amherst, Amabelle, Abul, Antoo, 
Afflo, Axel, Aclaude, Affable, Agnon, Arnim, Astrachan, 
Astwood, Astar, Aldebella, Almeria, Alicia, Ayacanora, 
Ashburt, Arosa, Aenea, Adjutant, Asgard, Adelaide, Aar, 
Alif, Ayah, Belmanor, Boodle, Bimbo, Burman, Buldoo, 
Buffo, Beaucaire, Bedrock, Buffer, Bijli, Biscuit, Bibury, 
Belle, Bullgate, Bargee, Bonnie-bell, B.L.L., Barum, 
Beauty, Bryntirion, Bulbul, Belledame, Cutwater, Char- 
coal, Curly-locks, Champagne, Calcro, Catchpole, Careful, 
Charkbir, Carbon, Cheers, Callala, Carissima, Cicero, 
Cherrycheeks, Chromatic, Clarelou, Carinthia, Cuthbert, 
Caribou, Coffi, Chaasze, Cudwall, Carp, Cass, Cattegat, 
Chinchin, Chippie, Chloe, Drummer, Dainty, Dunkin, 
Differential, Dusky, Draytob, Dawker, Didbell, Dingo, 
Dangan, Dobbs, Doll, Driscoll, Driffel, Daisy, Dedpalles 
Dearest, Dignity, Dubious, Daddy, Doodles, Deborah, 
Druid, Dogsville, Dewankhas, Etherial, Esioul, Early- 
morn, Eilime, Ernsoman, Eillol, Eaglekind, Eidal, Ettry- 
world, Elbouz, Eskow, Eden, Eggson, Eaglehawk, Edel- 
band, Elioul, Elbury, Effie-dear, Emigrant, Ethelwood, 
Eastwind, Einuk, England, Feldohr, Flossie, Fahldt, 
Fiddle, Filletoville, Folro, Fulmarno, Frome, Helpers 
Fairleigh, Ferbolitine, Fulsome, Fastigia, Fairchild, Flo- 
sager, Ferdinand, Filey, Fiora, Goffero, Gnir, Greyeyes, 
Gatherso, Gumberbird, Goldengirl, Gatoyle, Gimbol 
Glattonline, Goonsome, Gertrude, Gratgo, Goline, Gaffer, 
Gardie, Golo, Gitwould, Grappler, Gownce, Glevum, 
Hovite, Haggler, Halfoh, Hicks, Heb, Haras, Haxor, 
Heifle, Herts, Hastings, Harewood, Hermit, Hanid, 
Hibble, Hindhead, Heckle, Jackjill, Jinko, Keys, Ko, 
Laxamar, Lapin, Livery, Looksee, Lightsome, Loftus, 
Lynn, Lud, Lex, Ladie, Mamouna, Milton, Muffeta, 

ascotte, Minamie, Mars, Mypet, Mereworth, Milton, 
Margot, Mycatte, Mabqueen, M.L.H.,;Muswell, Melville, 
Macroux, Nowell, Nibs, Noreen, Nostradame, Nedals, 
Noonie, Nice, Nimble, Norna, Nourse, Nemo, Ostragoth, 
Oveen, Polstrawner, Pooley, Petrarch, Pillicoddy, Piffler, 
Paris, Poltrepen, Pragmant, Park, Pagwags, Proby, Prod- 
wont, Peace, Penguin, Ructions, Ronpu, Rightboy, Rix, 
Rover, Roma, Rotter, Richly, Riddler, Sweetbells, Snig- 
gow, Simplon, St. Quentin, Safie, Seastar, Sec, Truth, 
Tiptilted, Thistle, Tribal, Tussock, Tittipu, Thistrout, 
T.X.L., Tinker, Tweedledum, Tottles, Ulysses, Ubique, 
Usher, Vinna, Vim, Wynkyn, Wyst, Wink, Wynell, Yoko, 
Yma, Yamted, Yellow. 


Solvers are advised not to address their answers to 
‘« the editor,’’ it only causes delay. Seerule5. ‘‘ Herts" 
is credited with No. 4. His name was omitted by an 
oversight. If he had given his address as required by the 
tules he would have been informed of this before by post. 
She” is credited with No. 5 on ‘‘Io.” ‘‘Sirrom” is 
requested to write his pseudonym in large letters at the 
top. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


JREE most surprising thing about golfing 

styles is their variety. No two players’ 
methods are alike and it is astonishing how 
such equal results are obtained in first-class 
play by widely divergent methods. 


n the face of the wide differences between 
the styles of even the best players it is 
impossible to be dogmatic about the supe- 
riority of any one particular style. Men play 
a first-class game to-day in a style that would 
have seemed almost blasphemous to the 
players of the old Scottish school ; but the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating of it, and 
however tastes may differ about the respec- 
tive beauties of the old St. Andrews swing 
and the modern fore-arm hitting 
with a much shorter swing there 
can be no doubt that the new way 
is fully as effective as the old for 
the majority of players. 


he only trouble about the 
modern way is that it de- 
mands a greater amount of physical 
strength than the old. Unless a 
man is endowed with very strong 
arms and wrists he will do better 
with the old swinging way of 
hitting the ball, and conversely 
those who are strong of arm and 
wrist will be wise to abjure it. 
Especially does this apply to those 
who take up the game after reach- 
ing maturity. This isa point too 
often neglected by beginners and 
also by teachers. A man’s style 
should be built on his physical 
capabilities, and he should not 
force himself or be forced into 
copying the methods of others 
differently endowed by nature. 


Bt whether a man swings long 

or short he’ should cultivate 
his wrists. Strength and supple- 
ness of wrist are absolutely essen- 
tial to success in golf, and it is 
astonishing what power can be 
developed by judicious exercising 
by those whose wrists are naturally 
thin and weak. Light dumb-bell 
exercise is as good a method of 
wrist strengthening as any. Take 
a light dumb-bell in each hand— 
the weights can be increased 
gradually—and hold the hands 
with the backs towards you in 
front of the chest. By simply 
raising and dropping the dumb- 
bells with the hands from the 
wrists, the arms being kept steady, you will 
exercise and strengthen the precise muscles 
and sinews that are of most use in golf. 


M: W. E. Fairlie, this year’s winner of the 

Calcutta Cup of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, is a member of a well-known Scottish 
golfing family. His father, the late Colonel 
Fairlie of Coodham, was one of the best golfers 
of the last generation, and all his sons, of whom 
there are six, have made their mark in the golf- 
ing world, In this year’s amateur championship 
Mr. W. E. Fairlie survived till the fifth round, 
when he was defeated by Mr. Hutchinson by 
2 and rt. In previous rounds he beat such 
well-known players as Mr. S. H. Fry, Mr. D. 
Cockburn, and Mr. A. R. Aitken. 


debe Oxford and Cambridge golfers have so 
far done even better than was expected 
in their matches in the States. In almost 
every case they have shown their superiority 
to the strong teams opposed to them, and 
this in spite of a new and trying climate and 
unfamiliar courses. 
ache result is highly gratifying to British 
golfers in view of the dire prognostica- 
tions of certain prophets at home, and the 
somewhat confident anticipations of others in 
America who predicted that the Englishmen 
would be taught a severe lesson. 


/Biee if the English team had not demon- 
strated its superiority so unmistakably 


MR. W. E. FAIRLIE 
Winner of the Calcutta Cup at St. Andrews, 1903 


there would have been no reason either for 
crowing or despondency, for the team, al- 
though fairly strong, is by no means repre- 
sentative of the strength of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society and far less of 
English amateur golf. It is pleasing to note 
that our American cousins appear to have 
been chiefly struck with the graceful styles of 
the English players, and certainly Mr. Ran- 
son and the brothers Hunter are as pretty 
players to watch as any we have. 


Golcs will learn with great regret that the 

medical opinion on Harry Vardon is 
that under the most favourable circumstances 
it will be at least a year before he can resume 
active play. 
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Apne Romford Golf Club will hold an open 

amateur competition on September 17 
and several prizes are offered by the club. 
Romford is the home green of James Braid, 
and since he became the club’s professional the 
course has gone on steadily improving until 
now it is one of the best courses near London. 
Golfers who wish to enter for this competition 
should write to the secretary, Mr. A. Young, 
Guilford Lodge, Brentwood, Essex, who will 
send all particulars. 


A tournament for members of the Bar is to 
take place at Deal under the auspices 
of the Cinque Ports Golf Club during the 
third week in October, Over a hundred 
entries, which include several of 
his Majesty’s judges, have already 
been received. Mr. McCall, K.C., 
an ex-captain of the Cinque Ports 
club, is chairman of the tourna- 
ment committee and Mr. Alan 
Macpherson is secretary. 


uite a number of new golf balls 
have lately been put on the 
market, and several of these bid 
fair to become serious rivals to the 
Haskells and Kempshalls which 
have hitherto held undisputed pos- 
session of the affections of golfers. 
Among these the “‘Rompo” and 
the “Springvale Eagle” are 
certainly magnificent balls, and 
there is a new make of “ Kemp- 
shall” called the ‘‘Kempshall 
Arlington” which is greatly in 
demand. All these balls fly at 
least as well as the best of the 
first-comers and in some respects 
are theirsuperiors. Unfortunately 
there is as yet no abatement in 
the price of the best rubber-cored 
balls. 


{Pe portrait of old Tom Morris 

which was painted for the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club by 
Sir George Reid, R.S.A., has now 
been hung in the clubhouse. The 
picture is highly successful and 
shows the veteran on the links in 
characteristic attitude with an iron 
in his hand. A suggestion has 
been made in Golf Illustrated to 
have a portrait of Harry Vardon 
painted by public subscription, and 
this will doubtless be carried out 
as soon as the state of Vardon’s 
health admits of it. One regrets 
to hear that the latest account of the 
champion’s health is not favourable, but as 
he is undergoing careful treatment it is to be 
hoped that improvement will soon be recorded. 


new golf club has recently been formed 
at Barnehurst, Kent, where a lease has 
been secured of May Place, a magnificent 
Elizabethan mansion with a fine park. There 
is an eighteen-hole course, and croquet and 
tennis lawns are also provided. A unique: 
feature of the club is the management, which 
is equally shared by ladies and gentlemen. The 
clubrooms are palatial, and as the course is 
a fine one and within easy reach of London 
the new club will doubtless be a great success. 
The secretary is Mrs. Boys, Southey Cottage, 
Blackheath Park, S.E. 
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The Prince as Sportsman.—The Prince of Wales is quite as 
keen a sportsman as the King and can render a very good account 
of himself in the shooting months. He opened his season this year 
by shooting over the famous grouse moors of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Bolton Abbey. Since then he has been enjoying some 
excellent sport in the north with rod and gun, for he is an even 
more skilful angler than gunner and is never so happy ‘as when 
salmon fishing. In the grouse butts and pheasant coverts he can 
bring down bird after bird with unfailing accuracy. On the opening 
day on Hazelwood Moor the Prince secured forty grouse to his own 
gun in one of the drives. There were six guns at work in all, con- 
sisting of the Prince, Lord Herbert Vane-Tempest, Lord Crichton, 
Captain Cavendish, the Hon. H. Stonor, and Mr. Arthur Sassoon. 
About 300 head{of grouse were brought down by the party. 


Sailor and Sports- 
man.—Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Drury, who has 
lately been appointed as 
Second Sea Lord, is a 
remarkable {man.  A\l- 
though most of his life 
has been spent at sea 
he has managed to be- 
come considerably more 
proficient in many 
branches of field sports 
than most landsmen. 
He is a splendid shot 
and can hold his own 
anywhere, whether 
grouse, pheasants, or 
partridges be the sport. 
He is a fine rider, a 
skilful angler, and a 
good golfer. Admiral 
Drury also enjoys the 
distinction of honorary 
membership of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. 


In the Grouse Butts. 
—Shooting is a great 
test of character, and in 
no branch of sport, per- 
haps, are a man’s little 
weaknesses and idiosyn- 
crasies sO apparent. 
Most of the peculiarities 
of shooters arise from 
vanity. The indifferent 
shot desires to be con- 
sidered a good marks- 
man and so stoops to 
practices which are most 
annoying to his fellow 
sportsmen. A contem- 
porary commenting upon 
these delinquencies men- 
tions as one of the most 
objectionable the habit of 
the man who takes into 
the butts his favourite 
retriever. The dog is 
invariably badly broken and runs in at every shot fired. ‘The 
birds appear and the sportsman discharges both barrels at a 
pack coming directly towards him ; he is not, however, a “dead” 
shot, and only one bird falls fluttering among the heather. At 
the discharge out rushes the retriever. Just at this moment 
another pack passes right or left as the case may be from the 
neighbouring butt, and although at a fairly long range another bird 
falls to the gun in it. From the speed and line of the bird’s flight it 
falls nearer to our friend’s butt than the one in which the man who 
brought it down stands, and this bird the dog picks up and carries 
to his master. The real owner’s attention being attracted by the 
approach of a fresh flight of birds he does not notice the little drama 
enacted by his friend, and the result is that his bag is diminished 
by one bird while that of his neighbour is correspondingly increased. 


ON THE MOORS. 


THE CULMSTOCK OTTERHOUNDS 


The top picture shows the hounds at work and the lower one Mr. Tracey, the master, 
and some of the field 
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.England and Scotland the sport obtainable is very variable. 
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Grouse Shooting in England and Scotland.—Yorkshire is the 
premier county in England for grouse shooting and this year has 
fully sustained its reputation. Second to it comes Derbyshire, which 
has yielded some good bags. Taking the season so far as it has 
gone, in spite of the gloomy prognostications of many writers, it 
compares very well with that of last year. The fact is that in 
In 
some districts, owing to the ravages of disease and the backward 
condition of birds, sport is distinctly below the average, while in 
others it has been exceptionally good. A writer has made cal- 
culations based upon the returns of sport from which he finds that 
in Scotland and England together, taking driving as well as dogging 
bags, last year 596 guns killed 18,400 grouse on the opening day, 
while this year on the twelfth 4oo guns killed 13,503 birds, an 
average of nearly thirty- 
four grouse per -gun as 
against an average last 
year on the above figures 
of thirty birds per gun. 


Black Game Shoot- 
ing.—Although black 
game shooting is legal 
from August 20 the 
crack shot will not asa 
tule make use of his 
liberty to shoot at so 


early a date. It is the 
opinion of the best 
sportsmen that black 


game shooting begins 
too early, and that it 
would be much better 
for the sport if the open- 
ing were postponed until 
September. In August 
black game are in the 
stupid stage, are weak 
on the wing, and become 
food for powder much 
too easily. It is not 
until the end of Sept- 
ember that they become 
so wary as to afford 
good sport. The true 
epicurean in these mat- 
ters finds no pleasure in 
shooting black game 
until October, when he 
experiences greater joy 
in bringing them down 
than in bagging several 
brace of game. A black- 
cock flying swiftly out 
of the coverts in October 
is more difficult to kill 
than any high rocketing 
pheasant coming with 
the wind over the 
shooter. This year black 
game are reported to 
have bred better than 
usual, and they are in 
excellent condition and grand plumage. Dumfriesshire provides the 
best sport as it contains more black game than any other county in 
Scotland. 


In Dumfriesshire.—On the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate in Dum- 
friesshire some fine black game shooting is to be obtained. No fewer 
than 1,500 head of black game in the season have often been shot 
on the Drumlanrig moors. The record bag made by a party in one 
day’s shooting is 247 head to ten guns, this result being obtained on 
the Sanquhar moors on the same estate. The nearest approach to 
this bag was that made on Newlands, near Langholm, also belong- 
ing to the Duke of Buccleuch, when two guns bagged eighty-one 
blackcock and seventeen grey hens during a short day’s sport 
in October. 
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School Outfits.—Now that the holidays 
are really drawing to a close a new anxiety 
is beginning to attack a certain number of 
my sex in the shape of school outfits. I 
suppose no one who has not been through the 
colossal work of overhauling a schoolgirl’s 
wardrobe knows quite what it means, and it 
is just as reasonable to expect a growing 
creeper to keep within certain bounds and 
occupy the same space from year to year as it 
is to hope that last winter’s frocks worn by a 
girl of sixteen will meet the demands of 
“sweet seventeen” this year. And how they 
grow nowadays! The tall, elegant woman of 
five years hence has to get through her growing 
stage as best she may and suffers far more 
than her #etzte sister, who from a dainty, com- 
pact little schoolgirl may as likely as not 
develop into dumpiness as years go 
on. The period of red hands and 
chilblains, of impossible feet and 
waist, is only a phase, and as we 
cannot turn our daughters into 
chrysalises until the butterfly period 
arrives we may just as well make the 
best of the time of transition and - 
trust in the ultimate results. 


Eve’s Daughter.—There are cer- 
tain precautiohs, however, which we 
should do well to observe when 
selecting the outfit of a growing girl. 
Personally I am very much against 
the too general supposition that 
“anything will do until you come 
out.” The smart little girl—one of a 
large family—who described the simi- 
larity of her wardrobe to Eve’s in a 
contemporary journal by the fact that 
the mother of us all wore leaves and 
she wore ‘‘leavings ” had probably real 
cause for complaint. Naturally where 
there are many daughters and not too 
much money wherewith to clothe 
them it is unavoidable that their 
frocks should descend from one to 
the other. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent a mother from seeing 
that the frocks are remodelled and 
to a certain extent altered, so that a 
sensitive girl may not be exposed to 
the embarrassment, whether real or 
imaginary, of supposing her gown to 
be recognised by her fellows. There 
is no more ruthless critic than a 
schoolgirl, and although she may 
manage to conceal her feelings toa 
certain extent under a polite indif- 
ference there is nowhere a greater 
reverence paid to clothes than be- 
tween the four walls of the up-to-date 
“seminary.” If only mothers would 
likewise bear in mind how much it 
means to a girl and her position with her com- 
panions as to whether or not her “people” 
appear zen mise during their visits to her, 
they would endeavour to make an effort to 
dress themselves in accordance with school- 
girls’ ideals. Another mistaken notion is that 
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cheap corsets will answer the purpose while 
the figure is developing and while there is the 
constant necessity of replacing stay busks and 
side steels. True, there is no time when the 
corsets suffer more from the usage they 
receive, and the violent exercise in the playing 
fields generally leaves its mark upon them 


AN EARLY AUTUMN GOWN 


Of fine black cloth trimmed with embroidered lace 


after a lamentably short period, but I maintain 
most emphatically that while the figure is 
developing and Nature is fashioning her plan 
for good and all it is an absolute necessity that 
the corsets should be well cut and well made. 
A lightly-boned, straight-fronted stay is what 
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I should recommend, and the constant use of 
front and side suspenders should be insisted 
upon as they will save many a broken stay 
bone and keep the figure taut and trim below 
the waist. Naturally a certain amount of 
support at the back is essential, and a good 
many corset-makers have evolved capital 
stays for the girl who is inclined to stoop. I 
have known growing girls literally suffer 
agonies from badly-made stays, and the tend- 
ency of cheap corsets to form ridges over 
the hips where the bones are apt to break is 
often the cause of serious ultimate harm. 


Room to Grow.—Then there is the ques- 

tion of schoolgirls’ hands and feet. To most 

mothers this is a source of untold 

worry and, I may add, untold expense 

as well ; but just as the dentist’s and 

doctor’s bills are essential so is the 

bootmaker’s. Of course I know that 

where there are many to be shod it is 

out of the question to go beyond a 

certain point in the matter of outlay, 

but whenever it is possible I would 

suggest that a girl’s beots should be 

made for her and not bought ready- 

made. If this is not practicable no 

time and trouble should be spared 

in having her properly fitted in spite 

of the fact that she may be forced to 

discard the self-same boots and shoes 

after a few months. ‘Room for 

growing” is a fatal mistake for the 

reason that malformations and corns 

are just as likely to be set up by 

wearing boots and shoes which are 

too large as those which are too 

small, and when she has outgrown 

the same they should at once be 

discarded. I can well imagine that 

some mothers will look upon this 

advice as hopelessly extravagant, but 

I am fully of opinion that Nature 

should be given her way even at the 

cost of a sacrifice and that every girl 

during the malleable age when she is 

entirely dependent on her elders 

should be given her chance both 
physically and morally. 


The Care of the Hands.— 
Another point I should like to 
impress upon mothers is the 
care of the nails. Many a 
woman has had cause all her 
life to regret the fatal tendency 
to bite her nails contracted 
during the school hours and 
often from sheer nervousness or 
brain irritability. If every girl 
was provided with a complete 
manicure case and taught to 
consider the use of it as important as she 
would the use of her tooth brush I venture 
to say that there would be far fewer lamenta- 
tions heard in after years. A girl’s feet and 
hands are very much like a colt’s legs, the 
size of them being usually only an indication 
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of her future stature. While they are dis- 
torted by chilblains as is so often the case 
with schoolgirls, frequently due to those 
hours of practising in an insufficiently warmed 
room, it is difficult to prophesy concerning 
their shape, and it is frequently the case that 
the girl who is “ all feet and hands” at a cer- 
tain period of her existence develops into a 
beautifully-formed woman. But in the case 
of the nails the damage once done remains 
for ever, and if this could be instilled into the 
mind of the future woman at an early stage of 
her career so much the better. 


Cut and Style—And just as I should 
recommend well-made boots and corsets so I 
would like to put in a plea for 
well-made clothes. For daily wear 
there is nothing like a good un- 
shrinkable ‘“ scouring” serge, the 
skirt well cut and perfectly plain, 
for there is no doubt that the 
daily life of a schoolgirl means 
the daily death of her frocks 
and frills, and the less of the 
latter so much the more gain to 
those who hold the purse strings. 
Two good serge skirts are an 
absolute . necessity when one 
takes into consideration the re- 
quirements of a girl indoors and 
out. Let her be provided with 
a stout cloth or serge skirt for 
the hockey field, thick but not 
too heavy nor yet too good, and 
cut considerably shorter than the 
other, with a good warm jersey in 
scarlet or navy. Personally I am inclined to 
suggest flannel and serge blouses for school 
wear rather than bodices as the latter have a 
tendency to grow shiny at the seams and to 
wear at the elbows, but the former can, of 
course, be renewed at will. I would, how- 
ever, suggest that they be lined for added 
warmth and a smart, workmanlike pattern 
used for their construction. The style of 
shirt known as the ‘‘Dana Gibson” is really 
best suited to the purpose, and one of the 
smartest forms of this which I have seen 
lately was fashioned of pale pink flannel with 
a white line running through it, the shaped 
yoke being cut low on the shoulders and 
having all the appearance of being buttoned 
on to the blouse, which was box-pleated 
beneath it, the middle box pleat being 
adorned with tiny round pearl buttons. A 
plain turn-over linen collar and neat tie, or as 
an alternative a smart stock as a finish, com- 
pleted a very businesslike and attractive school 
suit. 


Novelties.—I have seen some of the very 
latest French stocks in coarse white linen 
embroidered in scarlet with an edge of the 
same coloured linen, the long embroidered 
ends in front being finished with red and white 
tassels. In the case of a schoolgirl, how- 
ever, I should be inclined’ to dispense with 
the ends as superfluities {which are only 
apt to be in the way and would probably 
be. ink-stained before the day was out. 
Then there is always the difficulty in the 
case of a schoolgirl of the blouse and skirt 
parting company and showing: an unsightly 
gap behind. All the patent fasteners in the 
world .will not cure. her of a certain care- 
lessness ‘in this matter, and I consider the 
best way to meet the difficulty is by one of 
the new belts which are very deep behind 
and narrow off to the front, while a stout 
safety pin connecting the skirt and blouse 
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underneath answers the purpose fairly well. 
An alternative to the belt is a wide silk or 
satin ribbon carried twice round the waist 
and tied at the side in a bow with long ends, 
and for this purpose about 34 yards is neces- 
sary. 


Sunday Attire.—In the matter of “ Sun- 
day ” attire I should be inclined to choose a 
smart coat and skirt made by a good tailor 
with either a bodice fashioned of the same 


USEFUL BLOUSE 


Of striped flannel with embroidered linen stock 


material to wear indoors or a couple of dainty 
silk blouses lined throughout. American girls 
have a decided pull over their English sisters 
in this respect, for even as regards their school 
wardrobes one costume at least is immacu- 
lately made and costs in consequence probably 
as much as their mother’s. In a sense, how- 
ever, this is an economy as the “ best dress” 
of a schoolgirl is always carefully preserved 
and worn only on state occasions, and a well- 
cut coat is, never so quickly “ grown out of ” 
as a tight-fitting dress, whereas. there are 
means of lengthening a skirt without in any 
way spoiling its shape. For weekday walks 
a rough tweed or frieze coat double-breasted 
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and of the sac persuasion with Guards’ strap 
at the back is useful and smart, and this can 
always be supplemented by a short-haired fur 
stole. So long as a girl’s hair is falling over 
her shoulders such furs as fox, skunk, or bear 
never look as well as the shorter variety, and 
beaver, astrachan, Persian lambs, shorn squir- 
rel, otter, or even moleskin are infinitely more 
suitable and becoming. A good pair of rein- 
deer gloves for every-day wear is another 
economy and will last longer than three or 
four woollen pairs, besides being very warm 
and comfortable. 


Fashions in Fur.—Quite recently I have 
been examining all the latest confections in 
fur which have been approved by 
Dame Fashion. There is no end 
to the vagaries in peltry, and 
year after year we are called upon 
to adopt fresh ideas which pro- 
bably have never even come 
within the range of our specula- 
tions. I am more than ever 
glad, therefore, that it has been 
determined by the powers that be 
“that moleskin is to take premier 
place this season.” It is obvious, 
too, that if only from motives of 
economy we shall still adhere to 
the little fur sac although the 
longer sac coming well below the 
waist is more generally favoured, 
and those who can afford such an 
extravagance will possess them- 
selves of a basqued three-quarter 
coat. A particularly charming 
bolero sac of moleskin which I en- 
countered recently was fashioned 
with a deep pleat in the centre of 
the back, the sleeves being very 
wide, especially below the elbow, 
and gathered into little turned- 
back cuffs. It was supplemented 
by the new straight collar cut 
very long so that it could either 
be crossed under the chin or fall 
in the manner of stole ends on 
either side, 


Lining and Trimming.—The coat was lined 
with a handsome flowered silk, the ground- 
work of which was a deep cream, the revers 
being partially covered with passementerie 
carried out in cream cloth and découpé black 
velvet edged with black and white fancy braid. 
Asac coat of the same fur in the orthodox 
diamond pattern had a wide flat collar which 
could be worn with or without an additional 
lace collar, the sleeves being of the bell 
persuasion. A great deal of mole-coloured 
cord is used in conjunction with these coats, 
chenille fringe being also pressed into service, 
and ornamental buttons are to be found on 
nearly all the smartest models. Naturally 
enough the craze for moleskin has been the 
means of inducing manufacturers to put a num- 
ber of substitutes on the market, and so wonder- 
ful is the art of imitation nowadays that it is 
difficult at first glance to detect the deception. 
On closer examination, however, it will be 
found that there is a distinct difference in the 
size of the skins, the mole being, of course, a 
good deal smaller and more compact than 
the imitations, and in many instances more 
glossy and silky. But though moleskin is to be 
first favourite in the coming season I hear 
that Parisians are still faithful to ermine, and 
some exquisite confections in this most beauti- 
ful fur are inan advanced state of preparation 
at the leading houses, DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, September 9 and 28 
Ticket Days, September 10 and 29 
Settling Days, September 11 and 30 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


Cheap Money.—There is no doubt that London has again got 
back to the important position of being the cheapest money market 
in the world, and if we can only keep that position we need not 
trouble ourselves about the Stock Exchange ; that will come right of 
its own accord. 

Dear money killed our market for stocks and shares and cheap 
money will bring it back to life again. 

Everything turns on the question, Can we or can we not keep that 
position ? 

Personally I think we can and that we may reasonably look 
forward to a gradual improvement in Throgmorton Street. 

There will be ebbs and flows, but I fancy the tide is rising. ° 

There are, however, so many experienced men who are con- 
vinced that money will get steadily dearer from now onwards that it 
behoves me to write with caution. 


The Bank Return last Thursday showed an increase of £620,365 
in the total reserve, the proportion to the liabilities rising more than 


THE  LALLER 


prices; on the other hand, I see many reasons for expecting a 
steady improvement in several markets, and those who can afford to 
pay for their stocks and take them up may safely buy at once a ,ood 
many things, including a lot of fair second-rate things, which though 
not beyond risk are cheap even after estimating liberally for it. 

It is hardly, however, a time for account-to-account buying ; the 
markets are too apathetic. 


My Illustrations.—During the next few weeks I hope to present 
my readers with the portraits of some well-known City men whose 
names, if not their features, are familiar to most investors, but this 
week both my illustrations are taken from British Columbia, and for 
them I am again indebted to the annual report of the Minister of 
Mines, to which I have more than once referred. It is a volume the 
interest in which increases with further acquaintance, and I cannot 
help thinking that British capitalists would find it their to advantage in 
studying its reliable facts and figures instead of trusting to the reports 
of so-called experts employed by company promoters to assist them 
in capitalising British Columbian mines at preposterous figures. 
Most of the local mining companies in British Columbia begin with 
extremely small capitals, and the mines themselves have to pay for 
their own extensions and developments. 

There are hundreds of them now in the province which could be 
secured for quite moderate sums and which would pay back their 
purchase money in their first two years work—mines that could be 
worked at a reasonable profit by local miners with exceedingly small 
initial outlays of capital. 


GIANT MONITOR WASHING OUT A BANK 


I per cent., from 47°16 to 48°25, and this notwithstanding a slight 
increase in the active circulation. 

The increase in notes mainly arose from the Bank being autho- 
rised to increase its note issue by £275,000 (or two-thirds of certain 
lapsed country issues), but there was also an increase in coin and 
bullion amounting to £363,750, and the strength of Lombard Street 
may be gauged from the fact that the “ other” securities have fallen 
more than £250,000 below last week’s total, which was said to 
have been the lowest for many years. The market borrowings, in 
fact, last week were more than £2,000,000 below those of twelve 
months ago, whilst “other” deposits are nearly £2,000,000 higher. 
than they were this time last year. 


The American Outlook.—Notwithstanding the prevalence of 
pessimism in regard to Yankee prospects I am gradually beginning 
to feel that the smash is a long time in coming—in fact, is altogether 
overdue. Another curious thing about the anticipated catastrophe is 
that the Americans themselves seem so very cool about it. I am 
constantly meeting them in business, and it does not seem to me 
that one in twelve cares “‘a derned red cent” whether Wall Street 
pulls through or “ boils over.” 

It is not optimism, it is indifference. 

Paris may be France, London may be England, but assuredly 
New York is not America. 


Holiday Markets.—In consequence of the bad weather in August 
a good many people have postponed their holiday till this month, and 
I hardly expect to see all familiar faces back as early as usual. 

This may delay any great revival in Stock Exchange business, 
but I can see no reason to expect any further marked decline in 
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My first picture is of a 9’in. monitor washing out a bank of 
auriferous ground in the big pit of the Consolidated Cariboo 
Hydraulic Mining Company, which the Minister of Mines declares 
“is unquestionably the most important hydraulic mining enterprise 
in British Columbia,” and of which Mr. John B. Hobson is the 
manager and engineer. It was opened in 1894 and up to the end of 
last year produced $1,082,155.69 of gold. 

During the 1902 season the mine suffered greatly from want of 
water, having been able to obtain only 179,520 miners’ inches as 
against 460,878 obtained in 1900 when there was an abundant fall 
of rain and snow. 5 

This great company has now thirty-three miles of well-constructed 
canals having a capacity for delivering at the mine 5,000 miners? 
inches of water under a head of 420 ft. 

My second illustration is of a fine exposure of magnetite iron ore 
in Bugaboo Creek, a small tributary of the Gordon River which runs 
out at Port Renfrew, Vancouver Island. The drift shown in the 
picture has been run into the bank some 4o ft. below the top of the ore 
exposure and is for Io ft. in solid magnetite. Samples of the 
ore gave 69°2 per cent. iron, 2°7 per cent. silica, and o°5 per cent. 
sulphur. 

What a pity this splendid deposit is not at Barrow-in-Furness. 


Barrow Hematite Steel.— The fact that Mr. J. E. Stead—a 
brother of the Review of Reviews Stead—is going to lay before the 
next meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute an alleged discovery by 
himself and Mr. Arthur W. Richards which will revolutionise the 
steel industry may attract attention to this meeting, and the 
fact that it takes place at SBarrow-in-Furness may attract 
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attention to the works and shares of the above company. The 
£16,965 first preference shares are of the nominal value of £45 each 
and are so small in number that they are hardly marketable, though 
they are distinctly good. 

The ordinary shares, on the other hand, though cheap (say, 12 for 
a £4 Ios. fully-paid share) are risky, but the second preference are 
by no means unattractive. ; 

Originally they were 6 per cent. shares of £10 each without votes, 
Then they got reduced to £7 tos., and, finally, under the special Act 
of Parliament which last year settled all matters of difference between 
them and the ordinaries, they were turned into £4 tos. shares with 
votes and with rather special] dividend rights. In the first place, they 
have a cumulative preferential dividend of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. per 
annum, and in addition they take an extra Ios. per cent. for every 
I per cent. paid on the ordinary shares. On March 11 last I 
pointed out that for the year ended December 31, 1902, they received 
dividends equal to £8 3s. 4d. per cent., which is a very high rate of 
interest to get on a preference share, especially if it is borne in 
mind that on the last occasion the capital was written down to 
“bed-rock ” and is hardly likely to be again reduced. 

I am under the impression that the goodwill item which in so 
many industrial companies figures for excessive amounts does not 
appear at all in the balance sheet 
of this company. . 

It is also reasonably certain 
that for the future ample provision 
will always be made for depre- 
ciation before any dividends are 
paid on the ordinary shares. In 
respect of last year the directors 
wrote off £34,337 for depreciation 
and £10,000 for blast-furnace 
improvements. 

The first and second preference 
shares ‘combined only come to 
£241,965, whilst the ordinary 
shares—which for. dividend pur- 
poses rank behind them—amount 


to £675,900. 
The present moderate price of 
these preference shares—about 


par—is after all not as surprising 
as the present quotations for really 
first-class railway stocks because 
industrial companies must run the 
ordinary risks of trade, and many 
people at the present time are 
extremely pessimistic about the 
steel and iron trade in_ this 
country, and especially the west 
coast trade, 

At the same time it must not 
be forgotten that fresh deposits of 
haematite ore may any -day be 
found in the company’s large pro- 
perty, in which case there would 
certainly be a rapid advance in 
the market value of the shares. 


Bankers’ Influence.—One of the most prominent causes of the 
remarkable absence of Stock Exchange speculation during the last 
two years has been the strong influence exerted by the banks to 
check all such speculation. 


MAGNETITE IRON ORE EXPOSED IN BUGABOO CREEK, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Last week’s S/atis¢ dealt somewhat fully with the different. 


principles governing American and English banks, and though 
lam not prepared to accept my contemporary’s conclusion (which 
seems to me too much in favour of American methods) there 
is some ground for thinking that the extent to which English banks 


have pushed their principles of caution—though possibly wise in the - 


long run—has for the moment had a very untoward effect on the 
market value of many excellent securities. 

It is not that London bankers refuse to advance money from 
account to account to London stockbrokers in the ordinary manner ; 


on the contrary, there are distinct indications that “short” money 


was never more plentiful. It is-that bankers have been systemati 
cally curtailing the accommodation which used to be freely extended 


to. private customers on security of railway and such like stocks 


and shares. 


Loans and Discounts.—It is well known that the general rule of . 
English bankers is not to advance more than about 55 per cent. 


of their deposits, and although in the past many bankers have not 
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hesitated to allow their loans and discounts to rise to 60 per cent., 
or even higher, there is evidence that lately a more rigid rule has 
prevailed, and that the amount of so-called “ pawned ” stock is now 
materially less than it was a few years ago. 

Bankers are now able to earn such a fair rate of interest on 
Exchequer bonds, Treasury bills, and securities of that kind—which 
involve no risk or anxiety—that they are under no temptation to 
enlarge their private loans and discounts. It is true that this curtail- 
ment of accommodation even to people who are prepared to give 
adequate security is not a popular proceeding, but there is no doubt 
that the large number of bank amalgamations which have been such 
a feature of late years has considerably reduced the amount of com- 
petition that used to exist between banks, and the bank managers 
are therefore more independent in dealing with their customers. 

It is, moreover, only fair to them to point out that in view of the 
serious position in America and the great collapse in the market 
values of even first-rate securities they have, on the whole, acted 
wisely and in the interests of the customers themselves in checking 
all undue speculation, 

Unfortunately these influences always act and react on each 
other, and whilst it may be true that the shrinkage in the market 
value of railway and such like securities justifies a considerable 
restriction of credit it is equally 
true that the banks’ somewhat 
drastic methods have seriously 
increased the collapse in Stock 
Exchange values.} 


Bank Shares.—Under these 
circumstances I am inclined to 
advise the holders of shares in 
English banks to decrease rather 
than increase their holdings. 
Some of these big amalgamations 
have not been carried through 
without a good deal of buying 
feeble concerns at fancy prices. 
The multiplication of unremunera- 
tive branches is increasing working 
expenses, and the harsh restric- 
tions of credit imposed on abso- 
lutely solid and substantial people 
during the last few years have 
created a good deal of silent 
rancour which will come to the 
surface sooner or later. 

Men are not inclined to bark 
before they are in a position to 
bite, but when they are thus 
placed they may not be content 
to bark. 

The powerful continental banks 
which are opening so many London 
branches will take away a good 
deal of business from our over- 
grown and inflated English banks 
during the next few years. It is so 
much easier to drive away a cus- 
tomer than to get him back again. 


Calico Printers’.—The figures announced the day after last week’s 
issue exactly confirmed my anticipation. 

The very conservative dividend of 2} per cent.—nearly 5 per 
cent. on the market price of the shares—leaves the company with 
over £250,000 to carry forward after putting £50,000 to capital 
reserve for closed works. 

Conducted on these principles the company is sure to succeed in 
the end 3 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


M. J. R.—There has been some talk about the British Government taking over the 
Northern Transvaal Railway in the same way that it is taking over the ‘‘ Netherlands” 
Railway, but I have not heard that as yet any actual offer has been made. Have you 
written to Mr. J. R. Neate, the secretary to the Debenture Trustees, 14, Billiter Street, 
or to the secretary of the Railway Share, Trust, and Agency Company of Salisbury 
House, London Wall, E.C., where I think a committee of bondholders has been 
formed ? 

Gus.—Send mé the papers and I will see;, they maybe all right. 

InvestTor.—I do not think any of them will hurt you if you can pay for your stock 
and take it up. North British also seem more likely to improve than to go back. 

CHESHIRE,—At present prices both the ordinary and preference shares of the Salt 
Union are attractive as speculations, but I should hardly call them investments. 

PrLatres.—Better leave them alone, 


